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Summer activities challenge 


your educational loyalties. 


Fully financing the Founda- 
tion Program will be the theme 


of summer conterences. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Did you know that your wardrobe represents a modern industrial mire 
acle? It’s true... for today’s clothing industry is one of the most efficient 
combinations of raw materials, creative styling, and swift produc- 
tion in history .. . all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 





pe we 
Your new summer outfit began in many 
places. From cotton fields, flax farms, 
sheep ranches and huge synthetic-fiber 
plants, railroads moved the raw materials 
to the yarn-spinning mills. 








Since clothing makers must keep styles 
fresh, swift rail delivery of fabrics is im- 
perative. This cutting room is part of an 
elaborate assembly line. Even a pocket 
can entail 30 separate operations! 








Modern power looms weave at incred- 
ible speeds, turning out literally thou- 
sands of varieties of fabrics. Here textiles 
are given the wide range of designs, tex- 
tures and finishes in demand today. 
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Expertly tailored and up-to-the-minute 
in style, the finished clothing appears at 
your favorite store. In no other country 
does the money spent for clothing buy so 
much in style and value. 


Linking all these phases of the industry is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving you 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation... and 


doing it over lines built and maintained at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 18, 
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SCHOOL SERVICE 


Our Motte 


| Service to the School Children 
| of 


| KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 
We Sell the Best in 


School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 














WHO WAS - 
MARK TWAIN? 
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PILOT OF AN 
ASHLAND OIL } 


— i 


! 

















PINKING SHEARS 
ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. Chromium 
plated, precision made. Manufacturer's 
Christmas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 


value or money refunded. Order by 
mail. LINCOLN SURPLUS SALES, 1704 


CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, 
West or Alaska, we can find it for 
you. Enroll now, 


706 South Fourth Street 


















Not quite! But Ashland Oil tow- 
boats, carrying more than nine mil- 
lion gallons of crude oil and re- 
fined products annually, are piloted 
by men just like him. 


| ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 






May, 1955 





Clinton, lowa W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 
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superior 


Auditorium seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 
Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 
of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 





The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 
and long-life construction also featured in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS LIBRARY FURNITURE 
LABORATORY FURNITURE OFFICE FURNITURE 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


] SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 








Exclusive Kentucky and Indiana Distributors 


JOE G. RAPP ED L. ROBBELOTH 
| Route 3, Box 611-R Box 154 
| Valley bi Kentucky Palsayes, Indiene 
| elephone: : 
| Pleasure Ridge Park 7-7159 Telephone: 3722 








READY FOR CONSTITUTION WEEK? 


Especially written for Constitution Week 
are “Oh, Miss Liberty” and “Ring, Liberty 
Bell”; fully arranged piano copies with 
words. Tuneful, appealing, easy to play 
and sing. Use as chorus, solo, or choral 


reading. All grades. New on market. 
for $1, post-paid. 
Write LIBERTY PUBLISHERS 
2421 Southgate, Houston 25, Texas 








—Seeking a Position? 
School and College vacancies listed, 
East and South. $3,000 to $7,000. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 

The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum. Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 











Openings for teachers to 
sell World Book Encyclo- 
pedia. 
Work in own community 
during summer. Guaran- 
teed income. 

Write— 


S. C. CALLISON 


211 Ring Road 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 








IMPORTANT ! 1! 


You can augment your income 
by presenting one of the most 
outstanding student accident 
protection plans during your 
free time. Very pleasant work 
and large earnings. Write for 
details to Guarantee Reserve 
School Division, 1144 W. 14th 
Place, Chicago 8, Illinois. 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 
We give the kind of service you can not get for nothing. We have a personal interest in getting 


you the best job possible. 
all your capabilities, not just your credits. 


t is a business with us. 


We work scientifically taking into consideration 


No one ever got far depending on getting something for nothing. Those who do generally lose 


professionally and_ financially UM 
no obligation until you accept a position. 


You want the 


best position available. Try us and see. There is 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 


50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Phone—CApital 4-2882 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 











Vanderbilt University 


1955 Summer Session 


June 13 - August 20 


Summer Session Planned to Meet Needs of 


1. Teachers 


2. Students beginning or continuing graduate work 


3. High School graduates who wish to enter college in June 


4. College students who wish to speed up work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in Secondary Schools and Colleges 


For bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session 


Vanderbilt University 


Substation B—Box 1532 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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New NEA Like Muster 
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OFFICERS 


Term Expires 
Carlos Oakley, President, Morganfield 
April 13, 1956 
Elizabeth Dennis, First Vice President 
1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 
April 13, 1956 
W. L. Holland, Second Vice President, 


Fulton April 13, 1956 
DIRECTORS 
Roy McDonald, Cadiz ............ June 30, 1957 
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June 30, 1956 
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April 13, 1956 


STAFF 


J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 


Lillian Lehman, Consultant for Professional 
Services 


N. B. MeMillian, Director of Research and 
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Please Note 


Readers, 

You will find helpful information on 
taxation in the article by Dr. A. Y. 
Lloyd and J. E. Jordan, page 8. 


Convention Participants, 

The Photo Briefs beginning on page 
20 review some of the activities of the 
1955 convention. 


Vacationers, 

Before completing your plans for a 
summer vacation, consider the “KEA- 
NEA Summer Tour” described on 
page 18. 

Journalism Teachers, 

Check your school publications with 
Good Newspapering as presented by 
Carl Towley on page 13. 

NEA Delegates, 

Read Chicago . . . City in A Garden 
by Madeline Joyce Straight. page 17. 
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Convention 


T he 93rd NEA Convention, meeting in Chicago 
from July 3 to 8, will be open to all NEA members 
and delegates who wish to attend. Attending an 
NEA Convention is an experience to be treasured 
by any member of the teaching profession. 

Reports from Miss Elizabeth Dennis, chairman 
of the Kentucky Headquarters Committee, indicate 
that you will be proud to invite your friends to 
Rooms 519A and 520A, Conrad Hilton Hotel, to 
share Kentucky’s hospitality. Of special interest 
to Kentuckians will be the Annual Breakfast to be 
held Tuesday morning, July 5, Parlor A, Conrad 
Hilton. 

In addition to addresses by Dr. William G. Carr 
and President Waurine Walker, two banner speak- 
ers from the national political scene, Harold Stassen 
and Adlai Stevenson, will address the nation’s 
teachers during the convention. 

Traditional features this year will include: the 
FTA Notables Dinner on Sunday evening, July 3, 
at the Congress Hotel; the Classroom Teachers’ Ban- 
quet and Pageant, Tuesday evening, July 5, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel; the Celebrities Dinner, Thursday 
evening, July 7, Palmer House; Friendship Night, 
Thursday, July 7, Conrad Hilton. 

“Mike Makes His Mark,” the fifth in a series of 
public relations films produced by the NEA and 
affiliated state education associations, will be pre- 
miered during a convention session. “This film is 
a story of how a would-be delinquent is helped to 
become a good citizen through a good guidance pro- 
gram, a good environment, a well planned curricu- 
lum and with help of adequately prepared teach- 
ers.” 

We hope Kentucky will be well represented at 
the 93rd Convention in Chicago. If the KEA can 
assist you in planning for your delegates to attend, 


6 


KEA 
& 


NEA 


please write any member of the staff for their 


services. 


> 


A the close of the 1955 KEA Convention, mem. 
bership reached 19,630; attendance climbed to the 
7200 mark. Hundreds of teachers were unable to | 
attend the General Sessions at Memorial Audito- | 
rium because of the auditorium’s limited seating 
capacity. Arrangements have been made for a 
larger convention hall next year. 

The Delegate Assembly passed the proposed 
amendments to the KEA Constitution, accepted the | 
resolutions as presented by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, and nominated for office three candidates 
who had no opposition — Carlos Oakley, Morgan. 
field, president; Elizabeth Dennis, Lexington, first 
vice president; and W. L. Holland, Fulton, second 
vice president. 

The KEA Board of Directors adopted the new 
Code of Ethics as revised by the Ethics Commission. 
The Constitution and Code of Ethics will be printed 
and made available to members within the next few 


weeks, 

Reports from exhibitors and comments by dele- 
gates indicate that the change in headquarters to 
the Kentucky Hotel was a good one. Many of the 
problems that came about this year can be overcome 
next year. 

The 1956 Convention will be held on April 1], 
12 and 13. Should any member or group have 
suggestions for the meeting next year, notify the 
KEA office within the next few weeks as planning 
must be done during the summer months. 


Kentucky School Journal | 
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Our MFP Summer 
OBJECTIVES 


1. seems appropriate in the last 
issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal for this school year to re- 
view briefly some of the activi- 
ties that have gone on during the 
year, and to point to some objec- 
tives to be accomplished during 
the summer months. 


Interest in the education affairs 
of our state is at an all-time high. 
Hundreds of meetings have been 
held — ranging in the number 
attending from a very small group 
to as many as 3,500. The need 
for financing the present Founda- 
tion Program Law has been the 
theme of all these meetings. Sev- 
eral thousands of bulletins and 
pamphlets have been printed and 
distributed throughout the state. 
A number of TV and radio pro- 
grams have been conducted. 
Newspapers have been generous 
in giving their space for pointing 
up the needs of adequately finan- 
cing the Foundation Program. As 
candidates announce for office 
they are pledging their support 
for fully financing the Founda- 
tion Program Law at the 1956 
session of the Legislature. 


The interest which is being 
shown in our education program 
is gratifying; however, this inter- 
est must not be allowed to wane 
during the summer months. 





The Press Has A Part 


The campaign to keep before 
the people of Kentucky the neces- 


1955 


sity of financing the Foundation 
Program should continue in full 
swing during June and July, the 
important months preceding the 
Primary election. Since schools 
will not be in session at this time, 
there is danger of laxity in local 
action and interest on the part of 
the school people and_ other 
friends of the Foundation Pro- 
gram. 


Any relaxation of effort at this 
critical time will be costly. The 
work must go on! Unless speci- 
fic plans are made to keep the 
promotion campaign moving 
along at full speed, we could lose 
sight of the goal for which we 
have strived. 





The Farmer Must Know 


Specific activities for June and 
July: (1) Keep local teacher or- 
ganizations intact — plan one 
meeting for June and one for 
July, (2) Keep the local PTA’s 


active even though schools are not 


in session — hold at least one . 


meeting in June and one in July, 
(3) Continue to secure commit- 
ments from candidates for office 
to finance the Foundation Pro- 
gram in full, (4) Keep the local 
Advisory Committees active — 
hold at least one meeting in June 
and one in July, (5) Arrange for 
television, radio, and newspaper 
publicity on the Foundation Pro- 
gram — secure local lay organi- 
zation sponsorship and lay parti- 
cipation in TV and radio pro- 


by Wendell P. Butler 
and J. Marvin Dodson 


grams, (6) Develop a_ well 
planned program to coordinate 
all local activities — see that all 
information from the K.E.A. of- 
fice and Department of Education 
reaches the teachers — see that 
all announcements are printed in 
local papers — see that all teach- 
ers are kept up-to-date on current 
events, (7) Ask teachers to keep 
in touch with pupils and parents, 
(8) Make definite plans for vo- 
cational people who are employed 
on a_ twelve-month basis, (9) 
Place Foundation Program _pos- 
ters in store windows and other 
public places, (10) Send repre- 
sentative to workshops, confer- 
ences and other educational meet- 
ings, (11) Keep informed on 
press, radio, and TV releases. 


In efforts to secure favorable 
legislation for the Foundation 
Program, we do not want to for- 
get that we have a teacher retire- 
ment law that needs financing. 
We have a retirement system 
which, when fully financed, will 
compare favorably with some of 
the best retirement systems in the 
country. The teachers of Ken- 
tucky deserve to have this law 
financed fully at the next session 
of the legislature. Legislation in 
these two areas is worthy of the 
strongest support from the citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth. 





The Housewife Can Help 





Burden Decreasing 


TAXES 


i the preceding article we re- 
viewed some of the reasons for 
the growth of government services 
and outlined some of the general 
principles of a modern tax system. 
The purpose of this article is to 
set forth briefly the salient fea- 
tures of Kentucky state and local 
taxation as they appear in Re- 
search Publication No. 40 just 
published by the Kentucky Legis- 
lative Research Commission. 

The facts and analysis will be 
presented in the following order: 
three basic economic trends in 
Kentucky, the state and local tax 
burden, types of taxes, and some 
tax comparisons. 


Basic Economic Trends 


To lend perspective to some of 
the facts to be presented on taxa- 
tion in Kentucky we might look 
at some of the basic changes that 
have occurred in the Kentucky 
economy between 1932 and 
1953. As can be seen from 
Table 1 the total population of 
Kentucky increased twelve per 
cent between 1932 and 1953. In 
addition to this modest increase 
in total population there was a 
large redistribution of people 


in Kentucky 


17 per cent. This overall increase 
and redistribution of Kentucky 
population has been a major fac- 
tor in the increased demand for 
state and local government serv- 
ices. 

There was a 96 per cent in- 
crease in prices between 1932 
and 1953. This means 
government had to pay about 
twice as much for the same 
amount of goods and services. 
Since state and local tax yields 
generally lag behind _ price 
changes, inflation creates an addi- 
tional problem of finance. 

Income payments to individ- 
uals in Kentucky increased 553 
per cent between 1932 and 1953. 
A substantial part of this rise 
was due to increases in popula- 
tion and prices. More of it was 
due to higher productivity which 


resulted from  industrialization, 
urbanization, and new _ tech- 
niques. 


These three elementary eco- 
nomic changes by themselves in- 
dicate a rather sizeable alteration 
in the Kentucky economy. Fewer 
people are working on farms; 
more people are working in fac- 
tories and in cities. Individual 

















from rural-farm areas of the income per capita has increased 
Table I: Kentucky Population, Income, and Prices: 1932-1953 
Increase 
Item 1932 1942 1953 1932-53 
Population (in thousands) —......00.......... 2,646 2,745 2,965 12% 
Consumers’ Price Index (1953 = 100) .... 51.0 60.9 100.0 96% 


Individual Income (in millions) 





state to cities and suburbs. While 
total population was increasing 
by 12 per cent, rural-farm popu- 
lation actually declined by about 


8 


$530 $1.336 $3.460 553% 





nearly 500 per cent since 1932. 
Higher prices have increased the 
cost of government services. Pop- 
ulation and income gains have 


that ° 


by A. Y. Lloyd and J. E. Jordon 


brought about a large increase in 
the aggregate of public services 
and, as we shall show, an even 
larger increase in the ability to 
pay for them. 


The Tax Burden 


What is the tax burden in Ken. | 


tucky? In 1953 state taxes were 
$47 per capita, while local taxes 
were $32 per capita. How do 
these figures compare with pre- 
vious years? In order to makea 
comparison we shall talk about 
dollars of the same value — in 
relation to what they will buy. 
Therefore, we have used _ the 
1953 dollar and computed the 
tax burden on the basis of 1953 
purchasing power in order to 
eliminate the effects of price 
changes. 

Figure 1 shows that the total 
of state and local taxes increased 
from $50 per capita in 1932 to 
$65 in 1942 and $79 in 1953. 
The tax increase shown is a 
measure of the real increase 
since 1932. Most of the total in- 
crease of 58 per cent has been 

(See figure 1, page 9) 

in state taxes. Local taxes actual- 
ly decreased between 1932 and 
1942 but gained back a little 
more than this loss between 1942 
and 1953. The relationship be- 
tween federal taxes and Kentucky 
taxes is outlined in a later section 
of this article. 





In spite of a real increase of 


58 per cent in the per capita tax 
bill a smaller percentage of Ken- 
tucky individual income was re- 
quired to pay the bill in 1953 
than in 1932. Figure 2 compares 
state and local taxes with income 
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Taxes as a Proportion of Income: 1932-1953 
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Taxes by Type: 1953 
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State and Local Taxes per Capita: 1953 Kentucky and Adjoining 
State (in Figure 5, Local Taxes at Bottom, State at Top). 





Federal, State and Local Tax Burden in Kentucky: 1953 





payments to individuals in Ken- 
tucky. The amount of each 
(See figure 2, page 9) 
working hour required to pay 
taxes declined from 714 minutes 
in 1932 to 4 minutes in 1953. 
In other words in 1932, when 
individual income was $530 
million, state and local taxes 
were $67 million or 12.6 per cent 
of income. Ten years later state 
and local taxes decreased to 8.1 
per cent of a larger income, and 
in 1953 taxes were down to 6.7 
per cent of an even larger income 
of $3,460 million. 

If we not only have more in- 
come left after taxes, but also 
have a higher percentage left, 
then clearly the burden of state 
and local taxes has been decreas- 
ing. Income has increased more 
rapidly than either state or local 


taxes in both periods shown here. 
Manufacturing, trade, and other 
sectors of the economy have been 
growing at a more rapid rate 
than state and local government. 
Taxes and government services 
have increased, but the state and 
local burden as we have meas- 
ured it has decreased substan- 
tially. 
Types of Taxes 


The Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky collected $137 million in 
taxes in 1953 and the localities 
of the state collected $94 million. 
As shown in Figure 3 and Table 
2 the property tax, which is chief- 
ly a local tax, is the largest 
revenue producer for state and 
local government in Kentucky. 


Selected sales and gross receipts 
(See figure 3, page 9) 


Table 2: Kentucky State and Lecal Taxes by Type: 1953 
(in thousands) 








Tax Amount Per Cent 
TOTAL STATE AND LOCAL TAX RECEIPTS ....... $231,170 
| Ee 8 yee anne 94,029 100.0 
NN air sine corsa eitrang ceased 78,911 83.9 
Occupational license (income) taxes ......................... . 8,124 8.6 
Sales and gross receipts taxes ..................-.--2-2-20-0-0------- 1,037 1.1 
Licenses, permits, and miscellaneous .......................-.-.- . §,957 6.3 
eg 9. ane ae 137,141 100.0 
Selected sales and gross receipts taxes ................-.-2--.-.----. 71,914 52.4 
ili 8G SS wa gine tare aanneecicen 44,192 32.2 
SN NN IN cis ccacasssctchencccrenonsennnnnne 5,805 4.2 
EE eee eee ae ee eee 5,801 4.2 
IN sates aR IAG ea oes 4,295 3.1 
ee 3,562 2.6 
Distilled spirits consumption .©..............................-.-. 3.539 2.6 
Beer and wine consumption —....................-...-..-..-. 2,104 1.5 
Amusement and race track admissions ............ . 1,601 1.2 
PTE iT Pera RO 1,016 0.7 
Sinitiwatiianl ancome HAK q........<.-.<.-0<22--<.s2oc-cecceesccescccevecsees es 20,284. 14.8 
License and privilege taxes .........................-.-.-.---. 17,672 12.9 
Motor vehicle registration -.........................2.-.-..2.0.--+-- 6,822 5.0 
Distilled spirits production and import ......................... 2,776 2.0 
Motor transportation fees -.........................0..0...0020000--- 2.059 1.5 
Hunting and fishing licenses ....... ee eee Te 1,478 1.1 
Corporation license and organization ................ 1.467 1.1 
Motor vehicle operators’ license ...........................-..-.-. 1,161 0.8 
Distilled spirits and beer licenses ~.......................--.------. 823 0.6 
Occupational licenses and other .................................. 1,086 0.8 
I ait ai hi ct igen hh iliac cipilaintstiie 13,631 9.9 
aa tale sates 7,850 $7 
Franchise ........... SA i tata ccelenaaiiiniieheg mas abcapuacen boas 3,372 2.5 
RE a eer 2,410 1.8 
NN ee eae 9,765 7.1 
Inheritance and estate taxes and other ..................-........... 3.874 2.8 
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taxes are the second largest t pe 
of tax and are the most im; or. 
tant source of state taxes. "o. 
gether these two types of taxes 
produced $165 million or 72 der 
cent of all state and local taxe. in 


1953. 


Property taxes. Local prop. 
erty tax receipts in Kentucky 
were $79 million in 1953. There 
are various classifications and 
rates of tax on property, but 
most of the yield was from real 
estate with tangible personal 
property also a large producer, 
In the years since 1942 the com. 
plete dependence of the locali- 
ties on the property tax has been 
somewhat decreased. In_ both 
1932 and 1942 about 93 per 
cent of all local taxes were de. 
rived from property. At the 
present time the _ property-tax 
vield is down to 84 per cent of 
the total due to the recent growth 
of the occupational license tax 
in some of the larger cities. 

The property tax is also a 
major revenue source for the 
state. In 1953 it brought in $14 
million or 10 per cent of the 
total state tax receipts. The state 
has turned over to localities most 





of the rate-making authority for | 


real estate taxes, but it still re. 
tains much of the rate and vield 
on tangible and intangible _per- 
sonal property. 


Selected sales taxes. By far 
the largest Kentucky state tax 
is that on gasoline and other mo- 
tor fuels. The yield of this tax 
was $44 million or 32 per cent 
of all state taxes in 1953. Other 
selected sales and gross receipts 


taxes such as those on cigarettes . 


and motor vehicles produced $28 
million or 20 per cent of the 
state tax total. Thus the total 
vield of this type of tax was $72 
million and over half of all state 
taxes. The yield of Kentucky 
selected sales taxes has increased 
at about the same rate as all 
state taxes in recent vears. In 
1942 they constituted 51 per cent 


of state tax receipts and in 1953. 


52 per cent. 
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\bout one per cent of local 
taxes is derived from a rate on 
insurance premiums and falls in 
this general class of taxes. 

Individual income tax. The 
personal income tax is the sec- 
ond largest state tax and had a 
yield of $20 million in 1953. 
This was 15 per cent of all Ken- 
tucky state taxes and a large in- 
crease over its 1942 share of 7 
per cent. Given the present state 
tax structure with no change in 
rates the personal income tax 
would be expected to continue to 
have the fastest growing yield. 

A related local tax on both 
personal and business income is 
the occupational license tax. Its 
present use is new, and its yield 
was $8 million or 9 per cent of 
1953 local taxes. 

License and privilege taxes. 
This class of taxes includes 
motor vehicle registration fees, 
import and production fees on 
distilled liquor, and various state 
and local licenses. The yield of 
state license taxes was $18 mil- 
lion in 1953. Although the yield 
of license taxes has been increas- 
ing, it has not kept pace with 
other taxes. These taxes consti- 
tuted 20 per cent of all state 
taxes in 1942, but fell to 13 per 
cent in 1953. 

Most of the $6 million of local 
taxes from licenses, permits, and 
“miscellaneous” is from license 
taxes. Licenses are an old source 
of municipal revenue and_ pro- 
duced 6 per cent of local tax re- 
ceipts in 1953. 

Corporation income tax. The 
Kentucky tax on corporate net 
income brought $10 million or 7 
per cent of state tax revenues. 
The yield of this tax has fluc- 
tuated somewhat without show- 
ing anv marked trend. Its share 
of all state taxes increased from 
6 per cent in 1942 to nearly 9 
per cent in 1948 and then de- 
creased to 7 per cent in 1953. 

Inheritance and estate taxes. 
Inheritance and estate taxes pro- 
duced $3 million in 1953. The 
yield of these taxes has been be- 
tween 52 and $3 million since 
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1947 and it now amounts to 2 
per cent of state tax receipts. 


Some Tax Comparisons 


Kentucky and all states. Total 
state and local taxes per capita 
for Kentucky and “All States” in 
1953 are shown in Figure 4. The 
average state and local tax bill 
per capita for all states was 
$134.22, while in Kentucky it 
was $78.65. In other words the 
per capita tax bill was $55.57 
less in Kentucky than the aver- 


age for all states combined. 
(See figure 4, page 9) 


In order to show what kind of 
taxes are used more in other 
states Figure 4 also shows the 
major types of taxes. By far the 
largest gap between Kentucky 
and all states is in property taxes. 
Per capita property taxes in all 
states were $60.19 or $28.90 
more than in Kentucky. The 
average property tax bill in 
other states is nearly twice 
as large as in Kentucky. 

The next largest gap shows up 
under the general sales tax. 
Since Kentucky does not employ 
this tax, the average yield of 
$18.36 per capita in other states 
is just that much more than is 
collected in Kentucky. Taking 
property and general sales taxes 
together we can account for 85 
per cent of the difference between 
per capita taxes in Kentucky and 
all states. 

Kentucky license taxes are 
about half what they are in all 
states. The difference is $5 per 
capita or $15 million annually 
for Kentucky. 

Per capita receipts from selec- 
tive sales and gross receipts taxes 
in Kentucky were $25.74 or 
about the same as for all states 


in 1953. 


Kentucky received about $2 
per capita less from the corpora- 
tion income tax than all states 
but about the same amount from 
the individual income tax. One 
third of the states do not levy 
each of these income taxes. 
Therefore the per capita yield 
shown for all states is lower than 


it would be for the two thirds 
which do levy them. If we com- 
pared Kentucky with those states 
imposing income taxes we should 
find the yield of the Kentucky 
taxes to be significantly lower 
than average. 

Kentucky and adjacent states. 
Total state and total local taxes 
per capita in Kentucky are com- 
pared with these taxes in the 
states adjacent to Kentucky in 
Figure 5. Although six of the 
seven adjacent states levy lower 
per capita state and local taxes 
than the United States average, 
all seven levy more than Ken- 
tucky, We have already seen 
that per capita state and local 
taxes in Kentucky were $79 in 
1953. In the seven adjacent 
states taxes were considerably 
higher and ranged from $88 in 
Tennessee to $137 in Illinois. 

Looking only at state taxes per 
capita the range in the seven 
states is from $51 to $69. This 
is 9 to 47 per cent above the 
Kentucky state tax bill of $47. 

Two states had lower local 
taxes than Kentucky, but in four 
of the states local taxes were at 
least 60 per cent higher. The 
median state, Missouri, collected 
$4 per capita more from state 
taxes and $20 per capita more 
from local taxes than did Ken- 
tucky. 

(See figure 5, page 9) 

Federal taxes in Kentucky. 
Now, what about federal taxes? 
Most of the comparisons that 
have been made show Kentucky 
taxes to be low in comparison 
with other states or to be increas- 


‘ing less rapidly than individual 


income. It might be of interest 
to see how state and local taxes 
compare with federal taxes in 
Kentucky. It is well known that 
the federal government has 
grown more rapidly than state 
and local government in recent 
decades. As shown in Figure 6 
most of the burden of taxation 
in Kentucky is in fact due to 


federal taxes, For each dollar 
(See figure 6, page 9) 
Turn to page 29 
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Bookkeeping 
... Accounting 


What is the interrelationship 
between high school bookkeep- 
ing and college accounting? 


VY’. are concerned these days 


about the art of plain talk. We 
are aware of the fact that many 
of the words used in written 
and spoken discourse are of an 
elastic nature—words with varied 
meanings. Interrelationship is 
one of those words that presents 
some difficulties in communica- 
tion. Note the following defini- 
tions as given by Webster: “To 
bring into, or show mutual rela- 
tion; having a mutual or recip- 
rocal relation or parallelism.” 
Now, look at “reciprocal” and 
“parallelism.” RECIPROCAL: 
“Corresponding to each other as 
by being equivalent or comple- 
mentary.” PARALLELISM: “To 
set up as closely analogous 
or agreeing in essential qualities 
or characteristics; to compare.” 
By going farther into the mean- 
ing of interrelationship, we find 
that EQUIVALENT means “alike 
in significance,” and COMPLE- 
MENTARY means “serving to 
fill out or complete: mutually 
supplying each other’s lack.” 

Now, for convenience, I shall 
hereafter interpret the word “in- 
terrelationship” as being approxi- 
mately synonymous with mutual, 
reciprocal, complementary and 
parallelism, having in mind ad- 
vice given to employees of Mar- 
shall Fields by one of the found- 
er’s early associates. He said: 
“Aim high, pull the trigger. If 
you don’t hit the mark, you will, 
at least, make enough noise to 
attract attention.” 
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What is bookkeeping? What 
is accounting? There are numer- 
ous definitions. Three are as 
follows: Accounting is “the art 
of recording, classifying and sum- 
marizing in a significant manner 
and in terms of money, transac- 
tions and events which are, in 
part at least of a financial char- 
acter, and interpreting the results 
thereof.”* “Accounting is a body 
of doctrines and techniques by 
means of which most of the infor- 
mation is provided for the guid- 
ance of economic or business ac- 
tivity.””* 

“Accounting is the master plan 
for the systematic and significant 
recording of the effects of busi- 
ness transactions upon the money 
values of a business. The actual 
clerical work of recording these 
facts in the books of a business 
is known as bookkeeping. “*Ac- 
counting may be defined as the 
collection, compilation, and sys- 
tematic recording of business 
transactions in terms of money; 
the preparation of financial re- 
ports; the analysis and interpre- 
tation of these reports as the tool 
of management.’” 

It isn’t always true that book- 
keeping is taught in high school 
and accounting in college. The 
typical high school course in 
bookkeeping includes some ac- 
counting. Walters and Nolan‘ 
make the following observation: 
“Although there is a distinction 
between bookkeeping and ac- 
counting actually the two overlap 


at times. As a consequence most 


by Ross C. Anderson 
ve | 


bookkeeping textbooks include 
some accounting and most high 
school bookkeeping courses. in- 





ead State College | 


——— 


clude some work of an accounting | 


nature. Ordinarily accounting as 
a separate subject is offered in 
colleges and universities; but an 
occasional high school offers some 
elementary accounting. Such 
courses are generally one semes- 
ter long; a few are a full year in 
length. 

From a theoretical standpoint, 
bookkeeping or recording ends at 
the trial balance and represents 
the first of the 3R’s of business 
records, Accounting or reporting 
is the second R, beginning with 
the trial balance and includes ad- 


~ 


justments, preparation of finan. | 
cial statements, analysis of state- ' 


ments, closing the accounts, ete. 
The third R, of course, is audit- 
ing or reviewing. In regard to the 
3R’s, Andruss” says: 


“Bookkeeping, accounting, and 


oe t 
auditing are complementary, not 


antagonistic, and each constitutes 
the strength of the other in a well. 
rounded education of the book: 
keeper or commercial employee.” 


With the exception of the high 
school bookkeeping course with 
strong personal-use emphasis, 
the aims of bookkeeping and ace- 
counting are primarily vocational 
in that they are designed to train 
individuals to function efficiently 
on the job, but not necessarily in 
the capacity of bookkeepers and 
accountants. Of the two courses. 
accounting is decidedly more vo: 
cational in nature, — stressing 

Turn to page 2! 
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Win taxes going skyward to 


pa’ for war expenses, school 
expenditures are going to be 
more closely scrutinized than 
ever. We have a real stake in 
showing that school-tax dollars 
are buying full value. It is not 
enough that our school news- 
papers tell the story of the ath- 
letic program, the class play, 
and the dances, nor that the 
yearbook be a nostalgic record 
of the year’s social activities. 
We must truly reflect our 
schools in our Publications. 
They must be connecting links 
—bridges if you please—by 
which the school and _ its pro- 
gram can be projected into, and 
interpreted for, the community. 

School population in a com- 
munity is not always an indica- 
tion of the type of school pro- 
gram offered. Many good-sized 
communities still offer only a 
four-subject curriculum for each 
vear of high school. On _ the 
other hand, many small centers 
are offering a really enriched 
program for a small number of 
students. The people in those 
communities are convinced that 
the extra’ money spent for a 
wider curriculum is well in- 
vested. Usually, the school pub- 
lications in these communities 
are doing an excellent public 
relations job. Incidentally, it is 
the schools in the former com- 
munities that have few publica- 
tions. 


Tell About Learning 


A superintendent in one of 
those schools said, after listening 
to a discussion on the functions 
of a modern yearbook at a meet- 
ing last year, “I always thought 
an annual was a headache to 
the superintendent and an irri- 
lation to the local merchants— 
nothing more. Now I see some 
real possibilities and an excuse 
for its existence.” 

Apparently the yearbook in 
his school had never been more 
than « sketchy record. It pic- 
tured the school program as a 
round of dances, bathing-suit 
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cheesecake, and football games. 
School patrons might well ask, 
“When do you have classes?” 

As an extra-curricular activi- 
ty. a school publication which is 
simply an educational experi- 
ence becomes very expensive. It 
probably involves more money 
than any activity on the pro- 
gram, outside of athletics. <A 
relatively small number of stu- 
dents is actually engaged in its 
production, a fact which causes 
the per-pupil cost to shoot sky- 
ward. 

Leaders in school-publication 
work realize that the full de- 
velopment of school publications, 
if not their actual survival in a 
closely-scrutinized program, de- 
pends upon their real worth to 
education. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, every 
s‘hool newspaper is doing some 
kind of job in public relations. 
In the coming year, each editor 
and adviser should make a de- 
termined effort to make the in- 
terpretation of the school to the 
community one of the paper’s 
main objectives. 


Interpret School Costs 

Interpretation of school policy 
and practice finds a ready reader 
interest among parents, and _ stu- 
dents alike. For example: How 
many school papers have run 
trite editorial matter on the 
problem of poor attendance and 
skipping? How few have taken 
the trouble to write informative 
articles explaining the fact that 
school-aid funds apportioned by 
the state are dependent upon the 


It’s Good 


Newspapering 


by Carl Towley 


National Association of Journalism Directors 


number of students in average 
daily attendance? That poor at- 
tendance will cut the amount of 
money the school district has to 
spend and that eventually the 
school program might have to be 
cut. Most students and almost 
all parents will regard atten- 
dance in a different light after 
such an explanation. 


It is possible with a little re- 
search and some help from the 
superintendent's office to present 
figures on the cost of each stu- 
dent’s education for the year, 
and on the amount being wasted 
each day he is absent.  Inter- 
pret impersonal school finances 
in terms Mr. and Mrs. John 
Public’s Johnny and Mary and 
vou have feature material of the 
first order. 


Health is Newsworthy 


students, and probably 
no parents, understand the be- 
hind-the-scenes doings of the 
school nurse and health depart- 
ment. Such information — pro- 
vides background for an interest- 
ing feature. 


Few 


How many parents understand 
that the requirement for a pre- 
entrance physical examination is 
a precaution against putting stu- 
dents with bad hearts or other 
ailments into strenuous physical 
education classes? Incidentally, 
the nurse and superintendent 
will bless you for getting such 
information across to the public! 

These suggest other things 
about school—seldom touched— 


Turn to page 24 
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Community Schools 
Choose Teaching Materials 


When a school studies its 


community, teaching materials 
come alive. Textbooks take on 
a new meaning. The school dis- 
covers special-purpose materials 
put out by government agencies, 
universities, and other service 
groups. Teachers and students 
use their textbooks and the spe- 
cial-purpose materials, as well as 
other sources, in preparing a 
third kind — school-made mate- 
rials. The school that studies its 
community uses still a fourth 
kind of teaching material — the 
community itself. 


Look Around You 


The things that make a com- 
munity — people, institutions, 
physical environment—are actual 
materials of instruction for teach- 
ers and students of a community 
school. 


For example, a science class is 
studying soil conservation. The 
gullies on an abandoned farm are 
an object lesson. The students 
learn the causes and see the ef- 
fects of erosion. Then a member 
of the local Soil Conservation 
District shows them land he has 
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by Maurice F. Seay, Director 
Division of Education, 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


reclaimed and turned into pro- 
ductive pasture and woodland. 
The students learn the tragedy of 
soil loss, and they learn what 
must be done to save the soil. 
Thus a part of the physical en- 
vironment is used as instructional 
material. 


A class studying government 
learns from people and _institu- 
tions in the community. Commis- 
sioners, firemen, and policemen 
explain their duties. At the court- 
house, the students learn how 
taxes are collected, elections con- 
ducted, and licenses issued. They 
examine law-enforcement records, 
and these become the basis for 
further study of such problems as 
juvenile delinquency, imprison- 
ment, and parole. They observe 
the government of their communi- 
ty to get a pattern for student gov- 
ernment. Their study of local 
government extends logically to 
a study of state, national, and 
world governments. 


Business firms of the com- 
munity give employment to stu- 
dents of vocational education. 
Students learn to work by actual- 
ly working, and are rated by their 






employers on the qualities that 
make for success. The business- 
men confer often with the voca- 
tional department of the school, 
and their experience and advice 
are instructional materials of a 
very practical kind. The agricul- 
ture student uses his father’s farm 
for his projects. The home eco- 
nomics student finds that her 
home, the shopping center, the 
neighbor’s children, the public 
health department are sources of 
valuable information — informa- 
tion that can be applied immed- 
iately. 


A combined class in mathe- 
matics, social science, and Eng: 
lish finds out how community 
agencies work. The students in- 
terview local representatives and 
watch them carry out their duties. 
They learn how the agencies can 
help people and improve com- 
munities. 


The community school seeks 
and stimulates the cooperation of 
every individual and every group 
in the community that can con- 
tribute to the school’s objectives. 
The newspaper editor, the scout 
leader, the banker and the lawyer 
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anc the doctor, the religious 
leader, the veteran home from 
overseas duty, the mother who 
sews and cooks and serves as 
chairman of a Red Cross commit- 
tee, the father who is remodeling 
the house, the gardener who is 
growing new varieties of plants, 
the oldest inhabitant, reminiscing 
about early days — each may be 
used in the educative process. The 
many clubs and agencies which 
work toward community improve- 
ment are instructional materials 
too. 


Young children as well as older 
boys and girls enjoy looking 
around their community. They 
learn, they want to learn, and they 
use and remember what they 
learn. 


Make Your Own 


When students and_ teachers 
study their community, they be- 
gin to prepare materials of their 
own. Very young children help 
make charts telling about their 
experiences; the teacher letters 
the charts, and the children draw 
illustrations. They practice spell- 
ing and reading from these, and 
at the same time build interest in 
the community around them. 
They learn easily from school- 
made materials because they are 
familiar with the language and 
the ideas. 


Older children print their own 
charts, make posters, write letters 
to get information, work out skits. 
In one school a third grade wants 
to earn some money to buy shrubs 
for the school grounds. The 
children have been learning how 
to take care of shoes, and they de- 
cide to start a shoeshine business. 
This will serve two purposes — 
it will help the class financially 
and it will develop good habits. 
The children follow directions for 
making shoeshine boxes, then 
equip them. Soon their sign ap- 
pears in the hall. Interest in 
this enterprise spreads through 
the school, and the stand is well 
patronized. Business falls off 
a litt'e, however, when all the 
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grades have finished their work 
on the school grounds, for with 
grass and walks, there is less mud 
— and shoes are cleaner. The 
shoeshine boxes are teaching ma- 
terials, as are the grass, the walks, 
and the shrubs. 

Children in a second grade 
grow hungry in the middle of the 
morning and find that their break- 
fasts are inadequate. They study 
food values and plan a class 
breakfast. The sixth grade helps 
prepare and serve the breakfast, 
and learns with the second grade 
what kinds of food children need. 
Later the children make a 
“movie” consisting of a strip of 
brown paper moved by broom- 
stick rollers across the open side 
of a large box. The scenes, which 
all the children help to draw, 
show kinds and sources of food, 
balanced meals, and food values. 
The breakfast and the moving 
picture are pleasant means of 
learning. 

Besides the more usual school- 
made materials, students may 
make plans for surveys, lists of 
questions, graphs, spot maps. 
These, like the experience charts 
of younger children, are studied 
by those who make them and by 
other students. Classes may take 
measurements, figure quantities 
and costs, learn to use tools and 
other equipment, hold interviews, 
attend citizens’ meetings, and re- 
port their findings. The activities 
and the products of these activi- 
ties are valuable learning experi- 
ences. 


Write For Materials 


Many organizations are prepar- 
ing special-purpose materials to 
be used in particular communities 
that have common problems and 
similar resources. The Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation sponsored an 
experiment, centered at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, to improve 
food practices. One phase of the 
experiment was the preparation 
of instructional materials about 
correct diet and food production, 
preservation, and storage. The 
books have been used, together 


with state-adopted texts, in se- 
lected experimental schools. They 
have also been made available to 
other schools which are using 
special-purpose materials to 
broaden their educational pro- 
grams. 


A series of readers for second- 
grade children is typical of the 
Sloan books. The series tells the 
story of a father, mother, and four 
children who must find a new way 
to make a living. The hills in 
which they live are cut over, and 
the sawmill has closed. The 
family learn to live from their 
farm. They plan and make a new 
garden, buy a milk goat, plant an 
orchard, build a fish pond, keep 
bees. Other Sloan books tell 
about raising chickens, caring for 
milk, growing strawberries, can- 
ning and storing food, preparing 
food for the table, and many other 
things that children need to learn. 
Teachers’ guides tell how the 
Sloan materials may be used in 
relation to the other three kinds 
of materials — how to observe 
food practices in the community, 
how to make materials at school, 
and how to select information 
from textbooks to increase the 
children’s understanding of food 
problems. 


Educational agencies and the 
federal and state governments 
publish many special-purpose ma- 
terials that can be used in the 
schools. Free or inexpensive 
books, pamphlets, charts, and 
audio-visual aids are available on 
such topics as wildlife, soil, water, 
agriculture, homemaking, health, 
housing, and cooperatives. 

Business concerns, too, publish 
many special-purpose materials. 
While the purpose of such publi- 
cations may be to advertise and 
develop markets for particular 
products, they can, nevertheless, 
be very useful to teachers. Worth- 
while materials of this kind cover 
a wide range of subjects and are 
usually well-written and_ illus- 
trated, accurate, and objective. 

Several lists of free and inex- 
pensive materials are available. 
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These lists refer to materials from 
a variety of sources such as gov- 
ernmental agencies, commercial 
firms, universities, non-profit or- 
ganizations and publishing com- 
panies. The materials are listed 
under subject headings, alphabet- 
ically arranged, and are included 
only after they have been ex- 
amined and evaluated. Three of 
these lists may be found in the 
bibliography at the end of this 
article. 
Open Your Text 


Textbooks are meant to be 
used in many kinds of communi- 
ties. They contain a body of 
common knowledge and provide 
learning experiences without 
which no one is truly educated. 
This kind of knowledge and these 
experiences are essential to suc- 
cessful community study. Litera- 
ture, history, the cultures of other 
nations, the fine arts, the laws of 
science — all have bearing on 
what is happening and what will 
happen in the community. Teach- 
ers must help students apply gen- 
eral textbook information to their 
own lives in their own community, 
and must recognize opportunities 
to use textbooks in connection 
with the other three kinds of in- 
structional materials. When this 
is done textbooks are used more 
rather than less. 


Blend All Four 


The successful teacher in a 
community school understands 
the relationships between the four 
kinds of materials, and learns 
when, where, and how much to use 
each kind. Using current interests 
as a starting point, this teacher 
follows through with carefully- 
planned and wisely-directed ac- 
tivities. 

Sam’s teacher is a successful 
teacher. She has learned “‘when, 
where, and how much.” For ex- 
ample: “Sam’s house burned 
down last night!” the children of 
this school announce excitedly 
one morning. “I know,” the 
teacher answers. “I went to see 
Sam’s mother this morning be- 
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fore school. All of Sam’s clothes 
were burned. And the family lost 
all their furniture, and the food 
they had canned and stored for 
the winter.” 


When Sam comes back to 
school in borrowed clothing, the 
children cluster around him. 
“How did it start?” they ask. But 
Sam doesn’t know. Later in the 
day they all decide to learn what 
causes fires and how to prevent 
them. 


1. They Look Around Them. 
The children and their teacher 
talk to an insurance agent and a 
contractor. They make a list of 
fire hazards and check the school 
and their own homes. They dis- 
cuss fire prevention. 

2. They Make Some Materials. 
Committees make signs and post- 
ers, write letters to get informa- 
tion, prepare an article for the 
local newspaper, report at a meet- 
ing of their parents. 

3. They Write for Teaching 
Vaterials. Sam’s cousin finds an 
unsafe chimney at home. The 
teacher learns where to get bul- 
letins on repairing chimneys. and 
the children write for some. They 
study these and a committee plans 
the rebuilding of the chimney. 

1. They Use Their Texts. Their 
science texts help them under- 
stand what fire is, what types of 
construction burn most easily, 
how fire is extinguished. Texts 
for social studies tell them of 
fire’s usefulness as well as the 
destruction it causes. Literature 
describes for them the Great Fire 
of London, the Chicago Fire, and 
the burning house that gave us 
roast pig. Arithmetic helps them 
to find the cost of rebuilding the 
chimney and to plan it according 
to sketches in the bulletin. Lan- 
guage texts show them how to 
write letters and plan discussions. 

When these four types of ma- 
terials are blended into a well- 
balanced program, the desirable 
traditional goals of education, in- 
cluding the three R’s and attitudes 


of citizenship, are accomplish d 
effectively. 


Careful planning is necessary 
to keep an effective balance of 
the four kinds of materials, and 
guidance in the use of the meie- 
rials is essential. Complicated and 
lengthy community surveys «re 
apt to bog down, and haphazerd 
studies die in confusion. School- 
made materials can degenerate 
into more busy work, both in their 
making and in their use. The se- 
lection of special-purpose miate- 
rials is important; their value to 
students depends upon their suita- 
bility. Textbooks must be used 
skillfully or their content will be- 
come “lessons to be recited” — 
and forgotten. 

More Information... 


The following list of references 

is intended to help you learn more 
about using instructional materi- 
als in the school. The first three 
items are lists of free or inexpen- 
sive materials for classroom use. 
The other item discusses and 
illustrates the use of a variety of 
materials for classroom use. 
Some of the references cited in 
the preceding article, “Commun- 
ity Schools Study Their Com- 
munities,” also contain informa- 
tion about the use of such ma- 
terials. 
Elementary Teachers Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materials. Ninth 
Annual Edition. Randolph, Wis- 
consin: Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, 1952. pp. 338. 

An up-to-date listing of avail- 
able free materials, including 
visual and audio-visual aids. 
Items which are not suitable for 
pupils’ use but which furnish 
good background material for the 
teacher are listed separately. Title 
and subject indices are provided. 
Although the sources are largely 
commercial, some government 
materials are listed. 

Holland, Clement. Catalog of 
Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
Aids for High Schoois. Washing: 
ton: Committee of Consumer Edu- 
cation Study, National Associa- 

Turn to page 31 
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CHICAGO ... 


“City in A Garden” 


Cricago is host to more con- 
ventions than any other city in 
the world. Spread out like a 
Gargantuan bib around _ the 
throat of Lake Michigan, it has 
become the trade and transporta- 
tion center of the continent. 
Served by 20 trunk line rail- 
roads, it handles more freight 
trafic than New York and St. 
Louis combined. Chicago’s Mid- 
way Airport is the busiest civil- 
ian airport in the world with a 
plane arriving or departing every 
two minutes, 


To come to Chicago is to find 
a little of everything that repre- 
sents America, its ideals and its 
problems, its accomplishments 
and its failures, its earnestness 
and its frivolity, its goodness and 
its corruption, its concentration 
of life and its yearning for 
growth. Engraved on the official 
seal are the words, Urbs in Hor- 
to, which means, “City in a Gar- 
den.” 


Do you want the experience of 
luxurious living, food and enter- 
tainment on the level of the gour- 
met? The Boulevard Room at 
the Conrad Hilton, the Pump 
Room at the Ambassador East. 
the Empire Room at the Palmer 
House. the Balinese Room at the 
Sheraton-Blackstone are only a 
few of the medley of supper 
clubs that await you. For a 
general menu, luxuriously 
served, try Mike Fritzel’s or the 
Imperial House. For steaks, try 
the Porterhouse Room at the 
Sherman Hotel or the Sirloin 
Room at the Stock Yard Inn. For 
a good steak, moderately priced, 
try George Diamond’s. There 
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by Madeline Joyce Straight 


Education Communication Service, University of Chicago 


are, of course, a number of res- 
taurants specializing in unusual 
or exotic food as, for example, 
Don the Beachcomber’s for ori- 
ental cooking, St. Hubert’s Old 
English Grill for English cook- 
ing, the Kungsholm Scandinavian 
Restaurant for smorgasbord. 


You can find interesting and 
lovely things within a wide range 
of prices at Field’s, or Carson’s, 
or Stevens’, or The Fair. Or 
would you like to do some win- 
dow shopping at night on the 
glamorous stretch of Michigan 
Boulevard? Diversified shops 
extend along Michigan from the 
Conrad Hilton to the near North 
Side. 

If you are seeking general edu- 
cational experiences, you will 
find examples of almost every 
tvpe of museum and exhibit 
created by our insatiable nation- 
al curiosity about the world we 
live in. For example, you will 
find the Brookfield Zoo, the Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum 
(formerly Field Museum), the 
ddler Planetarium where the 
heavens perform their pageantry 
at the pressing of a button, the 
Shedd Aquarium with its 132 
tanks containing 10,000  speci- 
mens of fresh and salt water fish, 
the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry with its 14 acres of ex- 
hibits showing the relation of sci- 
ence to American industrial de- 
velopment where you can hear 
vour own voice on the telephone 
and see yourself on television, 
the Oriental Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


If you want to experience Chi- 
cago as the center of trade and 


industry, you may wish to visit 
the Merchandise Mart which, 
from its roof-top helicopter port 
to its basement freight tunnel, 
houses a city within a city with 
a daily working population of 
20,000 or you may go to the 
Board of Trade and listen in on 
the tumultuous transactions on the 
floor where 87 per cent of the 
nation’s total grain exchange 
contracts were traded last year, 
or see the Mercantile Exchange 
where buyers and sellers of farm 
produce transact their business. 


It is possible that all of the 
religions of the world are repre- 
sented in Chicago from the intel- 
lectual detachment of ethical 
thought and contemplation to the 
emotional abandonment of voo- 
dooism and black magic. At any 
rate, the visitor can see magnif- 
icent cathedrals, impressive syn- 
agogues, religious retreats on 
Skid Row, and the fabulous intri- 
cacy of the Bahai’ Temple sym- 
bolizing a world religion. 


There are resources, too, for 
those interested in art and music 
and drama. The Art /nstitute 
has a rich collection of world 
famous paintings and water 
colors and sculpture representing 
the Oriental as well as the West- 
ern world. There are concerts 
at Ravinia and Grant Park as 
well as Orchestra Hall. and there 
is the legitimate theatre where 
Broadway hits are reproduced, 
often with the original New York 
cast. 

The University of Chicago has 
been making special plans for 
teachers this summer. The pro- 
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Future NEA Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C. 


KEA-NEA Summer Tour 


Tre KEA’s American Rededi- 
cation Tour offered in coopera- 
tion with the NEA Division of 
Travel Service will leave Louis- 
ville on July 12. The scheduled 
itinerary, covering approximately 
3,000 miles through eleven states, 
will give you a 25-day summer 
tour and a $5,000 accident insur- 
ance policy for $285. 

You will travel over ground 
hallowed by close association with 
our great American forefathers. 
You will re-live moments in our 
own American history that have 
thrilled you and your students 
through the years. You will de- 
velop a much clearer conception 
of the places and events which 
played an important role in the 
early years of our country’s de- 
velopment. 

History is not the only subject 
that will get your attention, for 
the literary heritage of our land 
is also deep-rooted in the area to 
be covered by the tour. The 


works of Irving, Longfellow. 
Emerson, Thoreau, all will have 
new meaning for you after a visit 
to their old haunts. 


The present will be considered 
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along with the past. Washington, 
D.C., seat of American govern- 
ment, will be a gold mine of in- 
formation for everyone. A brief- 
ing session at the State Depart- 
ment will shed light on our rela- 
tionship with other world powers. 





Launched 25 months ago, the cam- 
paign to raise 5 million dollars for 
the new headquarters building of 
the National Education Association 
in Washington has passed the half- 
way mark. More than 2% million 
dollars in cash and pledges have 
poured into the fund at the rate of 
$100,000 per month from educa- 
tors and other community leaders 
in every state and territory. Work 
was completed last month (April) 
on the first stage of the new NEA 
Center, designated A in the photo- 
graph. Extensive remodeling and 
face-lifting will be started this 
month on the present main build- 
ing, marked B in the illustration. 
KEA tourists will have the privilege 
of visiting their professional head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. 











The trip to the United Nations 
building in New York will add 
further to a concept of the im- 
mensity of this world and give 
hope for peaceful solutions of its 
problems. The east coast indus- 
trial area and New York harbor 
will show the part industry and 
world trade play in our nation’s 
affairs, 


For those with dramatic inclina- 
tions there will be opportunities 
galore to witness some truly high- 
class productions, Three histor- 
ical dramas are included in the 
tour — “Wilderness Road” at 
Berea, Ky.; “Unto These Hills” 
at Cherokee, N. C.; and “The 
Common Glory” at Williamsburg, 
Va. Then, there will be free time 
in New York to sample the offer- 
ings of Broadway. 

As members of the teaching 
profession, tour-goers will be 
thrilled at the opportunity of 
visiting the headquarters of the 
National Education Association, 
to see the wonderful activities in 
their behalf that go on there, and 
to check on the progress of the 
new building being constructed 
through the efforts of teachers all 
over the country. 


For further information refer 
to the March issue of the Ken- 
tucky School Journal and write 
the KEA office for descriptive 
folders. Application blanks will 
be mailed upon request. Write N. 
B. MeMillian, Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, 1421 Hey)burn 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Summer Conference, More- 
head College, June 19-22, Sun- 
day — Registration 4:00 p.m. 
Social 7:30 p.m. Theme: Some 
major problems facing elemen- 
tary principals in Kentucky. 


Mrs. Willa Harmon prepared the fol- 
lowing article to replace the regular 
column. 


F acuny teamwork is essential to the 
successful operation of the modern 
school. What is the key to good 
teamwork? Where does it begin and 
how? A quarter of a century ago 
our school programs were markedly 
authoritarian in practice if not in 
theory. The principal’s office was a 
place where strict discipline was ad- 
ministered; where orders were issued: 
decisions made. It was a place strict- 
ly shunned by pupils, teachers, and 
parents. By some strange quirk of 
reasoning it was thought to be the 
function of the principal to put every- 
one else — children, teachers, par- 
ents — in their places, wherever that 
meant. The principal was the power 
on the throne of authority, and no one 
challenged his right to run everybody 
and everything pertaining to the 
school. 

My, how times have changed! The 
principal of today is far removed 
from such a type of character. Where- 
as, in times past, the principal felt he 
had accomplished his whole duty if 
he removed from the school a student 
who would not conform to rules and 
regulations; the modern principal 
feels a distinct sense of failure when 
a student leaves school because of 
poor adjustment. Could it be that at 
last we are beginning to realize that 
democracy will work with rich re- 
wards in this area of life as well as 
in others? 


We hear a lot said today about 
respect for the individual — “his 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness”. Those famous words 
were penned one-hundred seventy- 
three years ago, but it has taken us 
in the field of education this long to 
discover and apply it — to realize 
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that the last requisite — the right to 
the pursuit of happiness — also be- 
longs to the youth in the classroom. 


Teamwork on a faculty—what has 
that to do with the pursuit of happi- 
ness? It has everything to do with 
it! The school principal who recog- 
nizes the right of everybody’s pursuit 
of personal happiness is on his way to 
becoming a real leader in human re- 
lations. It is the function of the 
principal in the modern school to or- 
ganize, encourage, and develop situ- 
ations through which his teachers may 
be released to grow toward a larger, 
freer expression of their talents. 
Happy teachers make happy children. 
A feeling of belongingness and ac- 
complishment comes about as a direct 
result of skillful planning, of experi- 
mentation with new ideas; as a re- 
sult of constant and continuous use 
of the ideas others may give to the 
program. 


The principal is the real key to 
happy, workable teamwork. His suc- 
cess in this area is rooted largely in 
his own personality. To succeed he 
must truly have faith in himself and 
in others. He must respect fundamen- 
tally the personality of every person 
with whom he works. His concern 
is with the most unpromising student; 
the most uncooperative teacher; the 
most unappreciative parent. He must 
be an easy person to talk with; a 
person who radiates confidence and 
sympathetic understanding for those 
who seek his counsel. His office is a 
place where all are assured of a 
friendly reception. He encourages 
the friendship of students and often 
arranges conferences with them to 
show his friendly interest in their 
progress. 


The principal does not have to be 
a tyrant to be respected by his co- 
workers; he does have to be a mem- 
ber of his own team — willing to lend 
a hand where needed. He is not 
afraid of criticism, but gladly ac- 
cepts it and profits by it. He is not 
upset when his own ideas do not work 
out, but gladly relinquishes them if 
other ideas are better. In short, the 
successful principal must feel that his 
first and foremost responsibility as a 
school leader is to draw upon the re- 
sources of many other people and to 
coordinate their efforts to the end 
that all may experience the joy of 
achievement and the sharing with 
others in a common goal. 


Most persons concerned with edu- 
cation would agree that in few words 
the primary objective of all educa- 
tion is to help people grow into in- 
telligent, capable, trustworthy mem- 
bers of a free society. No faculty can 
afford to overlook the fact that all 
of the experiences offered in a school 
either are or are not contributing to 
this overall objective. Teachers do 
not grow into superior teachers unless 
opportunity for expression is given. 
Neither do children grow into reli- 
able. self-confident people without 
exercising initiative in many ways. 
The wise principal never tries to 
coerce the teachers into a pattern 
he has set for the school. Instead 
he causes them to explore the prob- 
lems that must be faced and leads 
them through study and discussion to 
arrive at conclusions in keeping with 
the goals toward which all are trying 
to move. The goals are never set up 
by one person. They are set up after 
much discussion and freedom of 
ideas. They are constantly re- 
examined in the light of changing 
conditions. Only in such an atmos- 
phere can people grow professionally 
and contribute their maximum to the 
school program. 


The principal is a human being— 
often making mistakes — often freely 
admitting errors in judgment. When 
an issue is at stake, he does not “fix” 
things before the question comes be- 
fore the faculty and intimidate teach- 
ers into standing for policies in which 
they have no faith. He trusts the 
democratic way even in policies per- 
taining to the school program for 
which he is personally responsible. 


The good principal does not forget 
to encourage the timid teacher to 
grow into larger responsibility by 
helping him find tasks which will 
challenge growth. It is the business 


- of the leader to spot potential in per- 


sonality and find ways and means to 
bring it into use for the good of the 
individual and for the group. The 
principal does not pretend to know 
more than the teachers know about 
how to handle their individual teach- 
ing problems. He does make an effort 
to know when good teaching is going 
on and he praises it. He brings 
wrong practices into focus in a gen- 
eral way through faculty study so 
that no teacher is singled for criti- 
cism. If the principal can find no 

Turn to page 34 
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re Oakley, superinten- 
dent of schools at Morganfield, 


was elected president of the Ken- 


tucky Education Association for 
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1955-56. Mr. Oakley and the 
other two elected officers, Eliza- 
beth Dennis, first vice president, 
and W. L. Holland, second vice 
president, were unopposed for 
their respective offices. 


P. H. Hopkins, KEA director 
from the Middle Cumberland 
District, has served as a member 
of the KEA Board of Directors 
for approximately 25 years. He 
will retire from the board in 
May 1955. Mr. Hopkins was 
president of the KEA in 1935-36. 

Dr. William G. 


spoke at the Second General Ses- 


Carr. who 


sion on Thursday morning, was 
greeted by President John Henry 
Boyd, Mrs. Willie C. Ray, NEA 
director for Kentucky, and mem- 
bers of the KEA staff—Miss Lil- 
lian Lehman, N. B. MeMillian 


John H. Boyd, Mrs. Willie C. Ray, N. B. McMillian, Lillian Lehman, William G. Carr, J. M. Dodson 


1955 Convention 


and J. M. Dodson. 

Miss Omega Lutes, secretary; 
Mrs. Frances Rice, vice president 
and Miss Elizabeth Dennis, presi- 
dent—are the new elected officers 





P. H. Hopkins, KEA Director 
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Front Row, Omega Lute, Frances Rice, Eksaboth Dennis, 
New CTA Officers. Back Row, Elizabeth Bennett, Edna 
Lindle, Retiring CTA Officers. 


Temple Hill, FTA President, 1955-56; Bruce DeBruhl, Re- 


tiring President; Joann Schroeder, Luncheon Speaker 


ae 4 F 
oer? 
Sessseee 


Members of Ethics Commission, Mrs. Frances Rice and Charlton G. Hummel and Lyndle Barnes are members 
Leonard Taylor. the Commission on Tenure and Academic Freedom. 


Mrs. 


_ . 5 
Beulah Fontaine and Mrs. L. W. Allen brief Mr. Albert Berry and Mrs 


. Eloise Gregory, TEPS Commission members, 
on work of the Commission. 








Shawnee High School Chorus in costume for "Mollie 
Darling.” 


of the KEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. _ Photo- 
graphed with them are: Miss 


Elizabeth Bennett, secretary, and 
Mrs. Edna Lindle, president, who 
have served the CTA for the past 
two years. 

Miss Temple Hill, University 
of Louisville, succeeds Mr. Bruce 
DeBruhl, Berea, as president of 
the Kentucky 
Future Teachers of America. In 


Association of 


the photograph they are seen talk- 
ing with the luncheon speaker, 
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Ballots are cast by Mrs. Alline McGinnis, Erlanger, and 


Mr. Sam Alexander, Jefferson County. 


Miss Joann Schroeder from Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 
Mrs. 


Leonard Taylor review the work 


Frances Rice and Mr. 


of the Ethics Commission. 

Mr. Charlton G. Hummel and 
Mr. Lyndle Barnes plan a meet- 
ing for the Commission on Ten- 
ure and Academic Freedom. 

Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, and 
Mrs. L. W. Allen welcomed two 


TEPS commission members, Mr. 


Albert Berry and Mrs. Eloise 
Gregory. 

At a pageant depicting two 
centuries of education in Ken- 


tucky, the Shawnee High School 
Chorus sang “Mollie Darling.” 


The photographer caught _ this 
last-minute primping prior to 
their stage appearance. 

Russell High school students, 
under of Miss 
Numia Lee Faust, presented “We 
Believe” at the Classroom Teach- 


the direction 


ers luncheon. 


Russell High School Students Presented a Dramatization of ''We Believe" at the Classroom Teachers Luncheon 
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Provision for 


Exceptional Children 


Wren the terms “handi- 


capped” or “crippled” child are 
mentioned, many people think of 
a child on crutches, wearing 
braces, or in a wheel chair. 
There are thousands of children 
in Kentucky who do answer this 
description of “crippled” or 
“handicapped.” 

There are, however, other 
thousands of children in practi- 
cally every classroom in Ken- 
tucky who are “crippled” or 
“handicapped” who do not use 
crutches, braces, or wheel chairs. 
These are the children who can- 
not read from the blackboards or 
from their books because of poor 
vision. These are the children 
who cannot recite in class be- 
cause of a speech defect. These 
are the children who cannot hear 
the assignments or the class dis- 
cussion because of defective 
hearing. These are the chil- 
dren who cannot learn as rapid- 
ly or keep up with their class- 
mates because of lower-than- 
average mental maturity. 

In 1948, the Kentucky Legis- 
lature passed a Special Educa- 
tion Act. This Act created the 
Division of Education for Ex- 
ceptional Children in the Bureau 
of Instruction of the State De- 
partment of Education. The Act 
covers physically handicapped 
children between the ages of 3 
and 21 and educable mentally 
handicapped children between 
the ages of 5 and 21. 

Provisions of the Foundation 
Program make it possible for 
local school districts to be al- 
lotted classroom units for spe- 
cial instructional services for ex- 
ceptional children. Districts 
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participating in the Equaliza- 
tion Account of the “Foundation 
Program Fund” receive addition- 
al funds for these units. 


At the present time, the staff 
of the Division of Education for 
Exceptional Children is com- 
posed of an acting director and 
two supervisors. One of the 
supervisors is trained in the field 
of speech and hearing. ‘This 
position is made possible by a 
three-year grant from the Ken- 
tucky Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren. The other supervisor is 
trained to work with the mentally 
handicapped. 


The Division works on a pro- 
motional, consultative and super- 
visory plan. At the request of 
local school districts, an Educa- 
tional Study Project is conducted. 
These projects are surveys to 
determine the number of handi- 
capped children in the local dis- 
tric. The areas covered are 
speech and hearing, and mental 
maturity. Educational recommen- 
dations are made to the super- 
intendent on the basis of the 
number of children found to be 
handicapped. At the present 
time, Division personnel has 
tested 1,899 children for speech 
and hearing defects. This test- 
ing has been completed in 13 lo- 
cal school districts. Of this num- 
ber, 1,449 children were found 
to have speech and hearing de- 
fects. More children, 1,372, 
have been tested for speech than 
for hearing, 527. A little more 
than one hundred of the children 
tested for speech had no defect, 
and 549 had speech defects so 
severe that they need the help of 


Stella A. Edwards, Acting Director 
Education of Handicapped Children 
State Department of Education 


persons trained in speech correc- 
tion. Of the 527 children exam- 
ined for hearing losses, 184 
were found to have some degree 
of loss, and 44 had enough loss 
to warrant special education ad- 
justments. 

Another program of the Divi- 
sion is the supervision of the pur- 
chase of hearing aids for needy 
children, The Kentucky Society 
for Crippled Children has set 
aside a fund in its budget for 
the purchase of hearing aids. 
During the current school year, 
12 hearing aids have been pur- 
chased for children of low socio- 
economic status. 

As a result of an educational 
study project, the Owensboro and 
Daviess County Public Schools 
have added a speech correction- 
ist to their staff this year. The 
Kentucky Society for Crippled 
Children and the City and Coun- 
ty Boards of Education are shar- 
ing the costs of this program. 

Nine hundred and _seventy- 
nine children have been given 
group mental maturity tests 
through educational study proj- 
ects. In many cases, additional 
tests have been given and con- 
sultations have been held with 
superintendent and teacher. 

For example, in one district, 
222 children were recommended 
by the teacher for testing. On 
the basis of the results of one 
test, 103 of these children would 
have been recommended for 
special education. Eighty-five 
of these children were re-tested 
by their principals and the tests 
were checked by the supervisor. 


The Division supervisor returned 
Turn to page 34 
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Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 12) 


knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
needed by competent business em- 
ployees. Regardless of empha- 
sis, neither course can be de- 
fended solely on the basis of gen- 
eral education values accruing to 
the students. 

The college student who has 
had bookkeeping in high school, 
as a general rule, has _ little 
advantage over other students 
in beginning college accounting 
classes. Articulation, in many 
instances, is negligible. The usu- 
al high school bookkeeping. stu- 
dent understands some of the 
routines of recordkeeping. He is 
largely lost, however, in so far 
as understanding the “why’s” of 
bookkeeping. Various factors 
in respects to high schools and 
colleges for that matter, may be 
responsible for the lack of proper 
articulation. ; 

Some of them are: (1) teacher 
preparation; (2) teaching meth- 
ods; (3) student selection; (4) 
counseling and guidance; (5) 
business background of high 
school students; and (6) condi- 
tions under which students work, 
such as inadequate facilities, etc. 

Teacher preparation and teach- 
er and teaching methods of high 
school business teachers have a 
direct bearing on the relative suc- 
cess of high school business ma- 
jors who enroll in college busi- 
ness courses. This is particular- 
ly true in respect to technical 
courses such as accounting. The 
high school teacher of accounting 
who rides the “key” and attempts 
to “pour in” instead of “draw 
out” will most assuredly influence 
undesirably accounting on the 
college level. Likewise, poor 
teaching of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting and, maybe, methods 
courses in colleges will affect 
high school bookkeeping, because 
business teachers in high schools 
are the products of teacher-train- 
ing institutions. 

An examination of thirty dif- 
ficulties experienced by _begin- 
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ning business teachers in teaching 
bookkeeping, Monograph 78," 
will help substantiate the state- 
ment relative to teacher-training 
institutions. Some of the difh- 
culties listed are: “lack of knowl- 
edge of subject matter; demon- 
strations; checking practice sets; 
handling inventories and assets 
and liabilities; terminology; and 
keeping students together in work- 
book problems.” 

There should be a mutual, re- 
ciprocal, and complementary re- 
lationship between high school 
bookkeeping and college account- 
ing. In some respects, however, 
the titles are interchangeable, 
having the same meaning in actu- 
al practice. There might be little 
justification for using the title 
“bookkeeping” on the high school 
level and the title “accounting” 
on the college level. Accounting 
would probably be appropriate 
for both levels of instruction, and 
would certainly eliminate some 
of the confusion which exists be- 
cause of attempts to separate con- 
tent and establish definite course 
titles. 
14ccounting Research Bulletin No. 9, “Re- 
port of Committee on Terminology,” Vay, 
1941. 

*Mason, Perry, FUNDAMENTALS OF AC- 
COUNTING. Chicago, The Foundation 
1942, page |. 

’Johnson, Arnold W., ELEMENTARY AC- 
COUNTING. New York, Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1946, page 1. 

+Walters, R. G. and Nolan, C. A., PRIN- 
CIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. Cincinnati, South-Western 
Publishing Co., 1950, page 100. 

°“Andruss, Harvey A.. WAYS TO TEACH 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 
Cincinnati, South-Western Publishing Co., 
1943, page 14. 

SGress, John J., TEACHING DIFFICUL- 
TIES OF BEGINNING BUSINESS 
TEACHERS, Monograph 78. Cincinnati. 


South-Western Publishing Co., 1952 Page 
13. 


Press, Inc., 





CORRECTION: 


Explanations and corrections have 
been made with the author of this 
article and with Mr. Gifford Blyton, 
author of the “Art of Plain Talk” 
April issue of the Journal. The 
error was in make-up, not content. 
Mr. Blyton preferred the heading, 
“Why Not Teach Speech in Ken- 
tucky ?” 











It’s Good Newspape: ing 
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(Continued from pag 13) 


that will have high parent stu- 
dent reader-interest. 

Suppose the school board de. 
cides to stop hiring two-: ear 
graduates of teachers’ coll-ges 
for grade teaching and also sets 
up the requirements that four. 
vear graduates must take addi. 
tional training leading to ad- 
vanced degrees in order to be 
in line for salary raises? Parents 
and students alike will take 
pride in knowing their school is 
raising teaching standards. 

Many parents think local taxes 
provide all the money used in 


running local schools. A_ well- 
written article in the — school 
paper showing the amounts 


raised locally and received from 
state appropriation will be care. 
fully read and discussed at home, 
as well as in the classroom and 
locker-room. 


Of Interest To Parents 


The new report card and other 
reports-to-parents Can stand some 
back-grounding in the — school 
paper to keep it from being just 
a “new-fangled wrinkle  -ome 
ivory-tower inmate” dreamed up, 

One of the most interesting 
features of the year in one school 
paper was an article, done with 
the help of the guidance director, 
explaining the guidance program 
in that school, «ind its objectives. 

Every youngster was _ inter- 
ested because he expected help 
from it—and anything that is of 
help to the youngster is of inter- 
est to his parents. 

These are just a few examples 
of news sources rarely tapped 
and treated in the light of pub- 
lic relations. 

The alert editor’s 
also contains memos on_ school 
playground equipment, PTA ac: 
tivities, the intramural program, 
the AASA meeting in Atlantic 
City, the number of miles of 
spaghetti in the hot-lunch dishes 
when placed end to end, the new 

Turn to page 26 
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News and Views 


Senior Citizens 


Senior Citizens of America, 
the non-profit organization re- 
cently formed by Willard E. 
Givens and Joy Elmer Morgan 
to serve people over forty years 
of age in all walks of life now 
has a rapidly growing member- 
ship in every state and territory. 
It is offering a special group 
service to business, industrial, 
civic and professional agencies 
which wish to help their senior 
employees in planning for re- 
tirement. The service includes 
a fine 64-page monthly maga- 
zine SENIOR CITIZEN, which 
is published without advertising 
and contains a wide range of use- 
ful material. Local education 
associations may be especially in- 
terested in this service for their 
members who are nearing retire- 
ment. For information about 
this SCA Group Service or for a 
free copy of the popular booklet 
SO YOU’RE OVER 40 send a 
stamped self addressed envelope 
to SENIOR CITIZENS OF 
AMERICA, 1701 Sixteenth 


Street, Washington 9, D.C, 


TOTS 


In connection with in-school ob- 
servance of American Education 
Week at Picadome school, Lexing- 
ton, a “Teachers of Tomorrow” 
club was formed by fifth and 
A total of 
38 boys and girls became mem- 
bers of the group. The club 
meets twice a month, under the 
supervision of Miss Lois Ruggles 
and \Irs. Evelyn Greer, teachers 


sixth grade pupils. 


at Picadome school. 
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Teachers Win 


Two Kentucky teachers are 
represented among the winners 
of Honorable Mention in the 
1954 Travel Contest of The In- 
structor, as listed in the January 
issue of that magazine. 

The list includes: Miss Freda 
Dreyer, teacher of grade 4, Sec- 
ond Street School, Frankfort; 
Miss Annie L. Lester, first grade, 
Henry Clay Schooi, Paducah. 


CTA Fund 


Eighteen states have joined the 
Classroom Teachers NEA Build- 
ing Fund Club which was organ- 
ized at the Eleventh Classroom 
Teachers National Conference in 
July, for the purpose of giving all 
classroom teachers an opportunity 
to make contributions to the NEA 
Building Fund. All funds con- 
tributed are officially credited 
toward the building quota of the 
state from which the funds are 
received. 

Anyone may become a member 
of the club and receive a mem- 
bership tag by making voluntary 
contribution, large or small, pro- 
viding his state department of 
classroom teachers or local asso- 
ciation promotes the project, ac- 
cording to Hilda Maehling, exec- 
utive secretary of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 

States which have joined the 
club to date are: California, 
Connecticut, Alabama, Delaware, 
Texas, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, Georgia, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Ohio, New 
York, Montana, Florida, Nebras- 
ka, Kentucky and New Mexico. 


Careers Ahead 


One of the latest tools to help 
you broaden the vision of and 
give career guidance to your stu- 
dents is a new brochure, C4A- 
REERS AHEAD. This brochure, 
developed by the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, outlines the more than 500 
different occupations to be found 
within the eight major fields of 
agriculture. 

The Land-Grant Agricultural 
Colleges in each state and ter- 
ritory are circulating a total of 
nearly a quarter-million copies 
of the brochure. Many are pre- 
paring supplementary material 
to accompany the brochure when 
it reaches your school. 

Production of the brochure 
was coordinated by the National 
Project in Agricultural Commu- 
nications, Wells Hall, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


Winners Tie 
Those people attending EKEA 


last November will remember a 
jar filled with class rings where 
everyone was given an oppor- 
tunity to guess the number in the 
jar. The exact number was 153, 
which no one guessed; however, 
three people came very close. 
Winners who tied with a guess 
of 152 were Mrs. David Yates, 
Pikeville and Mrs. Mary 
McClane, Olive Hill. Miss Jance 
Griffith, Martin, was runnerup 
with a guess of 154, 


Guidance Workshop 


Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, July 25-August 12, 1955. 
Guidance Workshop for the Class- 
room Teacher and the School 
Counselor gives four units of 
credit. For further information 
write: Herman J. Peters, Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, Room 
4, Armory Building, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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Reading Clinic 


The Third Annual Workshop 
in Reading will be held at the 
University of Chicago from July 
5 through July 29, 1955. Five 
sections are planned at elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college 
levels under the direction of: 
Dr. Edward W. Dolch, Dr. Mary 
C. Austin, Miss Mildred Letton, 
Dr. William S. Gray, and Dr. 
Helen M. Robinson. Registra- 
tion in the Workshop is equiva- 
lent to five semester hours. Ad- 
ditional information may be se- 
cured by writing to Mrs. Helen 
M. Robinson, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





Coordination 


Magazine Publishers and the 
National Education Association 
have formed a joint committee to 
coordinate educational efforts of 
schools and magazines in behalf 
of a better informed public. 


FDEA Meeting 


On March 12 at Murray State 
College, Dr. Arno Jewett, Spe- 
cialist in Language Arts, Depart- 
ment of Health, spoke at the 
morning session of the FDEA 
English Conference, on the sub- 
ject “Practices to Consider for 
the Improvement of Language 
Arts.” He gave many practical 
suggestions and proved an enter- 
taining, provocative speaker. 
Mrs. Maria Brinkley, Clinton 
High School, Chairman of FDEA 
English section, presided. 

The afternoon session was de- 
voted to questions directed at Dr. 
Jewett and to an audio-visual 
demonstration. Mrs. Inez Rider, 
Benton High School, Vice-Chair- 
man, presided. 

Eight book companies had dis- 
plays and four high schools ex- 
hibits of their work in English. 


AEW-1955 


American Education Week, 
November 6-12, 1955, will de- 
velop the theme of “Schools — 
Your Investment in America’’. 
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Materials are available from the 
National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


NEA Travel 


Send for the new travel fold- 
ers now available through the 
Travel Division of the National 
Education Association. 

For the coming season, NEA 
travelers are being offered a 
wider selection of well-planned, 
moderately priced tours of the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Mexico, South America, Europe, 
and the Middle East. Spain will 
be on the itineraries this year for 
the first time, according to Paul 
H. Kinsel, director of the NEA 
Travel Division. 

Details of the 1955 travel pro- 
gram are given in five illustrated 
folders. A general folder con- 
tains a brief listing of all NEA 
tours and individual tours are de- 
scribed more fully in four area 
folders. All prospective tour 
members are urged to register 
for their trips early. Other in- 
formation may be obtained from 
the NEA Travel Division, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 





Regional Meet 
Tentative plans are being made 
for the Kentucky and Tennessee 
Regional Meeting of Kappa Delta 
Pi to be held in Louisville in 
October or November, 1955. 
The meeting will be under the 
local sponsorship of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville Chapter, Eta 
Omicron. More detailed infor- 
mation will be published in the 
September issue of the Journal. 


Scholarship Bulletin 
1955 


High school principals are 
urged to examine carefully the 
Scholarship Bulletin 1955 which 
has been mailed to them from the 
KEA office. High school seniors 
should be given the information 
contained in this brochure, be- 


cause many students are ot 
aware of the scholarship op; or- 
tunities in their own state. 

The Frankfort Branch of ‘he 
American Association of Uni er. 
sity Women collected and cm. 
piled this listing of scholars! ips 
available in Kentucky colleyes, 
The Scholarship Bulletin was 
duplicated and distributed by the 
Commission on Teacher Educa. 
tion and Professional Standards 
of the Kentucky Education Asso. 
ciation. 

A copy of this bulletin has 
been mailed to every high school 
in Kentucky. The brochure was 
made available to high schools 
with the hope that the informa- 
tion will be valuable to high 
school seniors, their teachers, 
and their advisors. 


TEPS Publication 
Mrs. L. W. Allen, TEPS Com. 
mission member, Second District 
Education Association, has 
worked with a committee at Fort 
Campbell headed by Mrs. Dave 
Turner. They are being com- 
mended on the publication of a 
TEPS brochure. Mrs. Turner 
with the cooperation of her 
superintendent, Mr. E. W. Beck, 
and her Fort Campbell PTA di- 
rectors, Lt. Col. and Mrs. Peter 
Helfert, mailed the brochure to 
all teachers in the Second Dis- 
trict. The project was financed 
by the Fort Campbell PTA. 
Local TEPS committee chairmen 
may obtain copies of the publi- 
cation by writing Mrs. L. W. 
Allen, Pembroke, Kentucky. 
It’s Good Newspapering 
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departures in teaching methods, 
the results of national tests. 
achievements of alumni and 
former students, Americaniza- 
tion programs, character train- 
ing in Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Girl Reserves, 
and countless other things. 

Let’s dig them out this year 
and do a real job on public re- 
lations—it’s good newspapering, 
too. 
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Fiction 


Dust is My Pillow by Phyllis Has- 
tings. Dutton. $3. The English 
countryside becomes brilliantly alive 
in this novel of an embittered farmer 
and his five sons. In a hypocritical 
fashion he controls the lives of his 
sons so that they become warped and 
strange. When the father brings 
home a young bride and another 
young woman arrives mysteriously at 
Fridays Farm in the Cotswold Hills. 
a climax is ultimately reached. The 
strong characterization and the beau- 
tiful writing, as well as a story which 
has been masterfully plotted, hold the 
reader’s attention. Sex is a predom- 
inant factor in much of the story’s 
motivation. 


Louisiana Cavalier by Everett 
Webber. Dutton. $3.75. — Early 
Louisiana, even before New Orleans 
was founded, provides the setting for 
this entertaining historical novel. Al- 
though all of the ingredients are 
familiar ones, the combination and 
handling are unusually good. There 
is a rivalry between the two young 
protagonists, many attractive girls, 
fights and adventures, and a trip to 


the France of the days of Louis XIV. 
Gala Day by Robert DeVries Van- 


guard. Several features make this a 
memorable novel. It presents a vivid 
account of the Medical Corps of the 
Marines during World War Il. It 
goes further to present a powerful 
yet tender picture of family life. It 
contains characterization that is warm 
and credible. And all of these fea- 
tures have an unmistakable ring of 
authenticity. 


Non-Fiction 

John Sloan, A Painter’s Life by 
Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. $5. The 
well-known interpreter of American 
literature has proved his versatility 
in writing this biography of a famous 
American painter who was his close 
friend. The book is an informative 
and entertaining story, one that goes 
beyond the surface of mere biog- 
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raphy and interprets and explains 


as it progresses. There are 25 illus- 


trations. 

Paloma by Mrs. Robert Henrey. 
Dutton. $3.75. Readers who have 
followed Mrs. Henrey’s stories of 
Madeleine have come to expect the un- 
usual and the unusually good. In 
this they will not be disappointed. 
Paloma became a war-time friend of 
the author. The casual conversation 
developed into a detailed story of 
Paloma’s life—a story indeed stranger 
than fiction. An absorbing book from 
first to last. 

Textbooks 

Enjoying English, Books 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, by Wolfe, Geyer, et al. L. W. 
Singer Co. This second edition of a 
popular series of English texts is at- 
tractive in every respect. The co- 
ordination of the set is particularly 
commendable. Various aspects of 
communication are considered, and 
the division is one of “experiences”. 
Much unusual information is_ in- 
cluded. Exercises are adequate and 
the presentation is excellent. 

Good English for High Schools by 
Shattuck, et al. Iroquois Publishing 
Co. This is a combination English 
text-workbook which seems unusually 
complete. Explanation is brief but 
definite, and the drill material is for 
the most part sufficient. The scope 
is wide: included are parts on read- 
ing for enjoyment, information, and 
understanding; oral and written ex- 
pression; functional grammar; vo- 
cabulary building; library usage; 
spelling; and motion picture and 
radio appreciation. The emphasis on 
listening is commendable. 

Science for Work and Play by Her- 
man and Nina Schneider. Heath. 
$1.68. This science book for grade 1 
may be highly recommended. The 
pictures are life-like and colorful. The 
text presents a wide variety of infor- 
mation in an interesting way. 

All about Language by Mario Pei. 
Lippincott. $2.75. Boys and girls of 
12 and up will find here many fas- 
cinating ideas about the languages of 


the World. Some questions answ: red 
are these: How did languages st: rt? 
How are they related? Which an. 
guage is spoken by most people? 

Farm and City by Mitchell, Br »wn 
and Verbeck; Animals, Plants, and 
Machines by Mitchell, Brown. and 
Verbeck; Our Country by Mite vel, 
Stall, and Snyder. Heath. Here are 
three books of a revised series c:lled 
Our Growing World. As the very 
first books in a course in social 
studies they are superior. Each con. 
tains a wealth of factual material 
clothed in an entertaining story: each 
is beautifully illustrated. 

Adventures for Readers, Books | 
and II, by Ross, Nieman, and Bow. 
man; Adventures in Living by Potell, 
Lovrien, and Bostivick; Adventures 
in Reading by Ross, Thompson, and 
Lodge; Adventures in Appreciation 
by Cook, Loban, and Baxter; Adven- 
tures in English Literature by Inglis, 
Stauffer, and Larsen. Harcourt, 
Brace. The Mercury Edition of a 
popular “Adventures” series of litera- 
ture books has made many changes. 
all of them good. The format. too. 
has had a face-lifting; the covers are 
bright and colorful, and the illustra- 
tions throughout add to the attrac: 
tiveness. Newer selections have been 
added, yet the “classical” features of 
preceding editions have been retained. 
As a whole, this is a superior set of 
books. 

Essays Old and New by Robert U. 
Jameson. Harcourt, Brace. This is 
the third edition of a collection of 
essays covering in scope the essayists 
from Montaigne to Norman Cousins. 
Included are such writers as Emerson, 
David Grayson, Robert Benchley, 
Elmer Davis, William Faulkner, and 
E. B. White. There is an introduc- 
tion to each author and suggestions 
for discussing all the writing. 


Books Received 


It is regretted that lack of space 
prevents a full review of the following 
books. 


Textbooks 


Foundations of School Learning 
by Harry G. Wheat. Knoff. $5.50. 
Dance Composition and Production 
by Elizabeth R. Hayes. Barnes. $4. 
Methods in Reading by Edward W. 
Dolch. Garrard Press. $3.50. Be- 
havior and Misbehavior by James L. 
Hymes Jr. Prentice-Hall. A Child 


Turn to page 3) 
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Taxes 

(Continued from page 11) 

of total tax burden in Kentucky 

$.77 is federal, $.14 is state, and 
$.09 is local. 

Table 3 shows actual collec- 


Lol, eg 
is bigs 


744 minutes of each citizen’s 
work-hour were required to pay 
state and local taxes; in 1953 
four minutes sufficed. This means 
that the state and local tax bur- 
den has decreased. 


Table 3: Federal, State, and Local Tax Burden and Collections in 
Kentucky: 1953 











Collections Burden or Incidence _ 

Goverment In thousands Per Cent In thousands Per Cent 
a ETT $1,314,056 85 $761.161 77 
sss d deems paaenan in it Se 137,141 9 137,141 14 
I cs tere ac a ala laa 94,029 6 94.029 9 
RR rapeseed: $1,545,226 100 $992,331 «100 





tions of federal taxes in Ken- 
tucky to be even higher than 
their incidence or burden. A 
substantial part of the total fed- 
eral taxes of $1,314 million col- 
lected in Kentucky were not a 
burden on Kentucky residents. 
Nearly half of these tax collec- 
tions were passed on to residents 
of other states in the form of 
higher prices on tobacco, dis- 
tilled spirits, and other goods. 
Even when some federal taxes 
have been shifted those remain- 
ing fall on Kentucky residents 
with three times the weight of 
Kentucky state and local taxes 
combined. 


Conclusion 


The trends in Kentucky popu- 
lation, income, and prices repre- 
sent a substantial rate of change 
in the Kentucky economy. Be- 
tween 1932 and 1953 the total 
population of the state increased 
12 per cent, and the urban por- 
tion increased at more than twice 
this rate. During the same per- 
iod the general price level 
doubled and personal income 
payments multiplied six times. 

As a result of the increased 
level of public services the state 
and local tax bill has increased 
from $50 per capita in 1932 to 
$79 per capita in 1953. Indi- 
vidual income in Kentucky has 
grown even more rapidly so that 
fewer minutes of each working 
hour are now required to pay 
state end local taxes. In 1932 
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State and local taxes per cap- 
ita are much lower in Kentucky 
than in most other states. The 
average state and local tax bill 
per capita for all states was 
$134.22 in 1953, while in Ken- 
tucky it was $78.65. In other 
words the per capita tax bill in 
Kentucky was $55.57 less than 
the average for all states. Most 
of this $55.57 difference is ac- 
counted for by property taxes 
alone. Property taxes per capita 
were $60.19 for all states in 1953 
and $31.29 for Kentucky. 

Although we have shown that 
the burden of state and local 
taxes in Kentucky is low and de- 
creasing, this does not contradict 
the general impression that taxes 
are high. They are high as all 
Kentucky taxpayers realize, but 
at least part of the answer lies in 
the fact that federal taxation is 
taking a major portion of the tax 
dollar. For each dollar paid in 
taxes by Kentuckians, the feder- 


al government takes 77 cents, ™ 


the state 14 cents, and local 
governments 9 cents. 
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BETTER JOBS FOR 
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COLORS 


H REMOVABLE TIP 


BACK AGAIN—BETTER THAN EVER! 


New Improved 


Amaz Are 





Colors 


=" Nowin tubes with 
% REMOVABLE TIP 


for Decorating, Painting, 
Marking on Cloth, Glass, 
Pottery, Wood, Leather, 
Metal, Paper, etc. 


This sensational 
right - from -the- tube 
decorating paint now 
has a removable tip 
that can easily be 
cleaned to prevent 
clogging. 


Now in 12 washable, long-lasting 
colors—in single tubes and sets. 

Send for free folder showing how 
to decorate with New Improved 
AMAZART. Write Dept. ST-55. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Kentucky is 


Lewis R. Burruss 





380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Book Looks 
(Continued from page 28) 
Development Point of View by James 
L. Hymes, Jr. Prentice-Hall. //lus- 
trated Games and Rhythms for Chil- 
dren (Primary Grades) by Frank H. 
Geri. Prentice-Hall. $2.95. Eng- 
lish for Today (Revised) Grades 9, 
10, 11, 12, by Gray and Hart. Lip- 
pincott. American Speech by Hedde 
and Brigance. Lippincott. Sports- 
manlike Driving A.A.A. 3rd edition. 
Staff Relations in School Administra- 
tion 33rd Yearbook. American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 
General Science by Smith and Jones 
(Workbook to accompany) Lippin- 
cott. 


Fiction 
Fellow Passenger by Geoffrey 
Household. Little, Brown. $3.50. 


The Curlew’s Cry by Mildred Walker. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. Sincerely, 
Willis Wayde by John P. Marquand. 
Little, Brown. $3.95. 


Non-Fiction 


Johnny Appleseed, Man and Myth 
by Robert Price. Indiana University 
Press. $5. Reflections at Fifty by 
James T. Farrell. Vanguard. $3.75. 
The Queen is in the Kitchen by Mar- 
guerite G. McCarthy. Scribner’s. $3. 
Public Education under Criticism 
edited by Scott and Hill. Prentice- 
Hall. $4.75. Income in Kentucky by 
John L. Johnson. University of Ken- 
tucky Press. $4.50. I Work by My- 
self by Clark and Elsbree. World 
Book. 484. Teach me to Spell by 
M. K. Winters. Hart $2. Guiding 
Your Student Teacher by Curtis and 
Andrews. Prentice-Hall. $5.50. Your 
Reading N.C.T.E. 60c. The Art of 
Wood Turning by W. K. Klenke. Ben- 
nett. $3.85. Helping High School 
Students Read Better by Elizabeth A. 
Simpson. Science Research Associ- 
ates. $3.60. Man’s Ways and Times. 
7 Geography books. Silver Burdett 
Co. 

Books for Children 

Martin's Mice by Sister Mary Mar- 
guerite. Follett. $2. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress by John Bunyan. Dutton. 
$1.95. The Lazy Llama by Earle 
Goodenow. Follett. $2. Bubo, the 
Great-Horned Owl by John and Jean 
George. Dutton. $3. Andrew Jack- 
son by Clara Ingram Judson. Follett. 
$3.50. Ojibway Drums by Marian 
W. Magoon. Longmans, Green. $2.75. 
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Order These 
From NEA 


Send orders to office listed, Na- 


tional Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 


Washington 6, D. C. A discount 
for quantity orders is available 
on most of the publications listed. 
The NEA in Action, National Edu- 
cation Association. Color film 
strip and script, 27 minutes. 
Single copy of strip and printed 
narration script, $3; tape record- 
ing of filmstrip narration cued to 
film strip, $9. Highlights from the 
report of Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr, to members of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, An effective way of telling 
present members, new members, 
lay friends of education and 
teacher education students what 
the organized profession is doing. 
Personality Adjustment of Indi- 
vidual Children, No. 5 in the 
“What Research Says to the 
Teacher” series, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, and 
American Educational Research 
Association, 32 pages, 25 cents. 
Discusses the problem of person- 
ality adjustment for the individ- 
ual child. 


Current Issues in Higher Fdu- 
cation, 1954, Association for 
Higher Education (NEA). 32] 
pages. $3 per copy. Proceedings 
of the Ninth Annual National 
Conference in Chicago, March 
1-6, 1954, including major ad- 
dresses, analysts’ statements, re- 
corders’ reports and resolutions. 
Official Report, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, 1953-54, 
(NEA). 84 pages, free. Con- 
tains reports of department offi- 
cers and committees; names of 
committee members and advisory 
council members; department 
platform resolutions; and a list 
of department publications. 

1954-55 Handbook ASCD, As- 


sociation for Supervision and 





Curriculum Development 


(NEA). 96 pages, $1.50 per 
copy. A ready reference vo ime 
of up-to-date information « out 
the Association, state and nat nal 
officers, regional chairmen, cur. 
rent standing committees, | ead. 
quarters staff and membe ship 
roster. 

Teaching Handwriting, No. 4, 
“What Research Says to the 
Teacher” series. Department of 
Classroom Teachers and Ameri. 
can Educational Research 
ciation (NEA). 33 pages, 25 
cents per copy. Offers sugges. 
tions on teaching of handwriting, 


Tell Them This, Department of 


(sso- 





Classroom Teachers (NEA). 16 
pages, free. Describes NEA’s 
program and the importance of 
belonging to the largest organ. | 
ized professional organization of 
teachers in the world. 

Local Association Activities Leaf. 
let, No. 21, “Local Association 
Develops Effective Channel of 
Two-Way Communications”, De. | 
partment of Classroom Teachers } 
(NEA). Free. 

1955 Department Yearbook, Con- 
ference Proceedings, Department 
of Rural Education (NEA). 350 | 
pages, paper bound, $3; cloth | 
bound, $3.50. Contains proceed: | 
ings of the National Conference | 
on Rural Education, October 4-6, 
1954. 

{pproaches to an Understanding | 
of World Affairs, 1954 Yearbook. 
Department of Social Studies | 
(NEA). 460 pages, $3.50 paper 
hound; $4, cloth bound. Stresses 
importance of seeking to under: 
stand other nations and knowing 
how cultural, economic. political 
and geographical factors  infl- 
ence national mood and_ world | 
outlook. 





NEA Convention 


CHICAGO 
JULY 3-JULY 8 
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Community Schools 





(Continued from page 16) 


tion of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, 1949. pp. 104. $1.00 per 
copy. Lists more than a thous- 
and items useful for high school 
instruction. For many items an 
attempt has been made to cuggest 
a subject, actiivty or school-serv- 
ice use. The teaching aids listed 
are produced mainly by com- 
mercial organizations. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials. Nashville, Tennessee: 
Division of Surveys and Field 
Service, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1952. pp. 194. 
$1.00 per copy. 

A bibliography of booklets and 
posters, selected on the basis of 
content, timeliness of subject mat- 
ter, method of presentation, and 
absence of bias. Listings are made 
under 193 headings. The sources 
are publishing companies, non- 
profit organizations, government 
agencies, and some commercial 
organizations. 

National Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals. “Secon- 
dary School Programs for the Im- 
proved Living.” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals, Volume 
32, No. 155, May 1948. pp. 115. 

This bulletin describes activi- 
ties and units of work which have 
been developed experimentally by 
schools in an attempt to provide 





Welcome 


TEACHERS AND 
VISITORS 


Ww 
HOTEL POUNCIANA 


**4 Home-like Hotel’’ 
U. S. No. 1 
DANIA, FLORIDA 


Low Summer Rates 








a program for improved com- 
munity living. Procedures on de- 
veloping instructional materials 
in resource-use education are an- 
alyzed, and a bibliography of free 
or inexpensive materials related 
to this area is included. 





TEACH IN THE SOUTHWEST 
Attractive Salary Scales! 
Enroll free with the 
SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
802 E. 47 St. Austin, Texas 











VACATION POSITION 


Your teaching position 
qualifies you for this at- 
tractive work. 


For information write— 


DUANE L. TICE 


85 East Gay Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 














IN THE PAST, the migration of their 
boys to nearby cities has been a 
major problem to many Southern 
rural communities. 

Happily, this situation is chang- 
ing for the better year by year, as 
boys now know there is a good 
future for them on the farm. 

Many factors have brought about 
this better present and brighter fu- 
ture for Southern farming; diversi- 
fication, better demand and prices, 
better equipment—and last, but not 








Accent on Youth 


Serving the South with dependable 
petroleum products since 1886 


least, the teaching of improved 
farming methods by the 4-H Club 
and the F.F.A. 

Through its farm representatives, 
agents and salesmen, and by Trac- 
tor and Farm Equipment pro- 
grams it sponsors, this Company 
endeavors to lend a helping hand 
to the constructive work of these 
fine farm youth organizations. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(KENTUCKY) 


_—————————————————— 
STANDARD 
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Only a very few states have made 
any thorough investigation of the 
costs and benefits of Social Security 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, as 
compared with the costs and benefits 
of their own retirement systems. A 
vast majority of the states are well 
pleased with their own retirement sys- 
tems with perhaps minor amendments, 
and are showing little or no interest 
in the Social Security Program. Those 
who have been attending the meetings 
of the National Council on Teacher 
Retirement and keeping in touch with 
their professional organizations on 
the national level know that the Na- 
tional Education Association in mak- 
ing its request to the Congress to pro- 
vide in Section 218 (d), for a refer- 
endum did so in order to give the 
teachers of the various states an op- 
portunity to protect themselves from 
coverage under Social Security OASI. 
Those less well informed may look 
upon the referendum, as suggested by 
the National Education Association 
and put into the Law by the Congress, 
as a means to secure or obtain some- 
thing. This is exactly opposite to the 
idea which caused the National Edu- 
cation Association and the National 
Council on Teacher Retirement to be 
greatly interested in the matter. The 
referendum is to be a means of pro- 
tection teachers may use for their 
retirement system as well as for them- 
selves against a less desirable cover- 
age. 

The teachers of the State of Ohio 
have made one of the best studies and 
one of the most comprehensive re- 
ports, a summary of which appeared 
in the columns of the Kentucky School 
Journal, February, 1955. 


The teachers of Maine State Re- 
tirement System have completed their 
study, which has been underway for 
more than a year, and there follows 
the recommendation to the General 
Assembly, the Governor, the Legisla- 
tive Council, and others concerned. 
This study was authorized by act 
of the Legislature in 1953. The Com- 
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mittee was made up of one member of 


the Senate, two members of the 
House, three members of the Board 
of Trustees, a consulting actuary, a 
representative of the Maine State 
Employees Association, a representa- 
tive of the Maine Teachers Associa- 
tion, a representative of the Maine 
Municipal Association, and a repre- 
sentative of the public, appointed by 
the Governor. The Report of the 
Committee has been accepted by the 
teachers and others concerned, and 
the following recommendations made: 


“RECOMMENDATIONS 
“THE MAINE STATE RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEM SHOULD BE RE- 
TAINED WITHOUT SUPPLEMEN- 
TATION OR INTEGRATION WITH 
THE FEDERAL SOCIAL SECUR- 
ITY SYSTEM. | 


“Reasons: 

“1. The Maine State Retirement 
System is found to be basically sound 
from the point of view of benefits 
provided and of financial condition. 
Inadequacy of benefits or financial 
unsoundness, factors which have 
motivated a shift to social security in 
some states do not exist in our sys- 
tem. 


“2. Retention of our present sys- 
tem appears advantageous from a 
financial point of view both from the 
public’s side and from the employee’s 
side. Even though costs in the im- 
mediate future might be lowered un- 
der social security coverage, ultimate 
costs, under that system, would be 
higher for comparable benefits. This 
is chiefly attributable to the larger 
proportion of female employees in the 
membership of the state retirement 
system than in the country-wide group 
covered by social security and to the 
higher average earning level of mem- 
bers of the system. Observation 
should be made that a good part of 
the system’s higher apparent cost is 
due to the retirement at age 60 fea- 
ture as against 65 for the social se- 
curity system. Actuarially it costs 
about twice as much money to pay the 


same retirement benefits to an em. 
ployee beginning at age 60 as it does 
beginning at age 65. 

“3. As a social welfare social se. 
curity is not concerned as much with 
equities between individuals, in the 
sense of benefits being commensurate 
with services and contributions, as js 
an employer-type retirement system. 
Differences in length of period of 
service are leveled by social security 
in favor of those soon retiring. The 
cost of dependents’ and survivors’ 
benefits is shared by those who have 
no dependents at all. Further, social 
security is weighted in favor of the 
lower income brackets. 

“4. The committee recognizes that 
there are certain members who would 
be in a more advantageous position 
under social security, but finds that 
the majority of the members would 
be at a disadvantage .. . 


“5. The Committee recognizes the 
attractiveness of survivors’ and de- 
pendents’ benefits particularly to 
male employees. It recommends that, 
if initiated for members of the sys- 
tem, such benefits be provided as a 
supplement to the Maine State Re- 
tirement System, rather than by modi- 
fication of the system or by integra- 
tion with social security ...” 


For the benefit of those who may 
have overlooked it, we repeat the 
recommendation of the Educational 
Council of the Ohio Education As- 
sociation made in 1954 and adopted 
by the entire profession: 


“Obviously, therefore, the teachers 
of Ohio should present a united front 
in opposition to any and all proposals 
for the coordination of the State 
Teachers Retirement System with So- 
cial Security. 

“it is recommended that the Ohio 
Education Association oppose any 
legislative proposals or other meas- 
ures designed to effect a coordination 
of the State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem of Ohio with federal Social Secur- 


ity.” 
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Chicago 
(Continued from page 17) 


gram allow students to attend 
the NEA convention while study- 
ing al the University during the 
Summer Quarter. Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, one of the most dynamic 
metropolitan schools of the 
country, will be of interest to 
teachers as will such leading 
Catholic universities as Loyola 
and DePaul as well as North- 
western. Like the city itself, the 
Chicago public school system is 
startling by its size alone. Chica- 
go’s present school enrollment is 
over 400,000 in the public school 
system that embraces 356 ele- 
mentary schools, 47 high schools, 
a junior college with three 
branches, a teachers college, and 
5 continuation and apprentice 
schools — all operating on a 
budget of some one hundred fifty- 
six million dollars. Like the rest 
of the country, Chicago is beset 
by the problems of inadequate 
buildings and educational facili- 
ties. The city has 156 school build- 
ings that are over 50 years old 
and 18 buildings that are over 70 
years old. Superintendent Willis 
reported last year that there had 
been an increase of 16,545 ele- 
mentary school children between 
September, 1952 and February, 
1954 and the estimated attend- 
ance for September, 1959 in 
high school and elementary is 
452,524. But the staggering 
problems are faced openly and 
the Superintendent’s latest An- 
nual Report, in the typical spirit 
of Chicago, is entitled simply 
We Build. 


You see much in Chicago that 
belies the motto, “City in a 
Garden.” You will find sugges- 
tions of the garden, not every- 
where, but preserved in various 
places such as the Midway-W ash- 
ington Park area. However, Chi- 
cagoans have lavished their love 
on the lakefront, and no visitor 
should miss driving the length 
of Lake Shore Drive which repre- 
sents, in a partial way, the gar- 
den realized. 


May, 1955 





KEA and NEA Excellent Position Open 
For Man to Represent 
onor oO ; ae 
Established School Publishing 
MAY Company 
Counties Independent Districts hie: ‘aida: tes te Cae te seine, 
*Ballard Eminence 1955. Open to qualified person whose 
Cl k " F K moving expenses to location in mid- 
ark “Fort Knox west will be paid. Involves supervision 
M » of sales representatives in several states. 
Clinton Dependent School Experience in business education and in 
I li supervision or administration of schools 
seshie desirable. Age 30-45. Write full in- 
; ° formation to Box 229, Grand Central 
Magoffin Station, New York City. 
Ts : plist 
Nicholas SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Powell *Indicates NEA 33 West 42nd Street 
Tat *Indicates NE New York 36, N. Y 
‘ : £ e ° 
Trimble Membership a 
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Fascinating Unit of Study From Seeds 


Although this unit was carried out by first graders and told about 
| by their teacher, Mrs. Bessie B. Walker (in the California Teachers Journal), 
| the idea is adaptable for any of the grades and interesting to all ages. 


This project motivates school sub- Scrap books - made — ————— 
eee ; " __ pictures into 4 categories;—Seeds make trees, 
Jeet; helps develop enero a pit flowers, fruits and vegetables. Class is divided 
vation, cooperation, eadership and into 4 teams; captains of which see that pic- 
responsibility. And can add zest 1n tures are well cut out, pasted in correctly and 
entering lessons in numbers, reading, __ that none find their way into the wrong book. 
oral language, writing and art. Boys and girls draw pictures to illustrate their 


‘ stories concerned in the unit. They paint milk 
é é é ai § e F 7 
Seeds are a natural ubject for a bottle cap covers for containers for seeds. 


unit of study as 1t 1S something IN They paint designs for mats on which to dis- 

which any child can enthusiastically play the seeds. 

participate. Seeds are sprouted in glass gallon jars in such 

Class takes field trip around school _ way that class can watch development of root 
‘ es aes e lie system and see how leaves grow. By measur- 

yard, to vacant lots, along sidewalks Sandie oe eicached Wed taenel pam aay 

and parks to collect seeds. Aim is to be checked. 


collect 100 kinds. 
Helps you feel refreshed and relaxed 


The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing 





of healthful, delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and gives you a natural, 
refreshing little “pick-up.” Try it tonight. 











Elementary Principals 





(Continued from page 19) 
tactful way to do this, it would be 
much wiser to let the practice con- 
tinue until such time when a way can 
be found. Direct criticism from the 
principal may well make teamwork 
an impossibility. People will work 
for praise; they seldom improve as a 
result of negative criticism. 


When differences arise between 
teachers in a faculty meeting, the 
principal wisely steers the discussion 
in such a way that personality con- 
flicts between various members of the 
team will not come into notice. Some- 
times the principal must remind the 


group of the big objectives, the one- 
ness of purpose; the bigness of the 
task. When faced by such reminders, 
not many teachers will want to de- 
scend to a purely personal plane. In 
all of our strivings for improvement 
of teachers as individuals or as mem- 
bers of the faculty team, we must al- 
ways keep in mind that this is of no 
avail unless it makes us more tolerant 
and understanding toward the boys 
and girls we lead. 


If the practices of good-will and 
mutual respect for personality in a 
faculty team are carried over into 
teacher-pupil relationships, we have 
what we want — a climate where 





| Yours for the rbrhing 





Factual, informative booklets for 
classroom or personal use are avail- 
able from Kentucky’s advertisers. 
Vacation attractions for this summer 
are also listed. Always use the ad- 
vertiser’s own coupons for quick re- 
sponse. The coupon below will help 
you secure material from the firms 
whose facilities you wish to consider. 
Happy vacation. We'll be with you 
again in September with new and ex- 
citing material from your good 
friends — our advertisers. 

134. Vacation Planning Map. Color- 
ful illustrated map of the United 
States. Suitable for framing. In- 
cludes information on dozens of Grey- 
hound expense-paid tours. Helps you 
plan your vacation any place in 
America. (Greyhound Lines) 

135. Ride The High Iron! — a car- 
toon narrative on passenger train fa- 
cilities and services. One examina- 
tion copy per teacher, with Lesson 
Guide. Classroom quantities on sub- 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


134 135 136 138 3 9 


Name 


Available in School Year 1954-55 Only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 


where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


sequent request. (Association of 
American Railroads. ) 

136. Our Newest Blue Bird School 
Bus is a booklet which illustrates the 
new safety, economy, and comfort 
features of this bus. (Blue Bird 
School Bus) 

138. School Child Accident Brochure 
clearly lists the coverage offered by a 
student group accident insurance plan. 
(Guarantee Reserve School Division) 
3. Creative Crafts With Crayola is a 
32-page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles — all of 
which the busy teacher can use or 
adapt for her own classes. For 
teachers only. (Binney & Smith Co.) 
9. Catalog. Well illustrated catalogs 
on Auditorium Seating; Laboratory 
Equipment; Church Furniture; Class- 
room Furniture and Laboratory Fur- 
niture. Indicate which catalog is de- 
sired. (Southern Desk Company) 


I indicate quantity desired 





Grade 





Subject 
School Name 





School Address. 





, Kentucky 





City. 


Enrollment: Boys. 





everybody — child - teacher - pai -nt. 
principal — may work toward wi rthy 
objectives: feeling wanted, respe ‘ted, 
and appreciated as a human b- ing. 
This is not a new thought in th: ory, 
but it is comparatively new in rac. 
It works! 


tice. Try it, princip ls! 


CONVEN Tio;, 7 
ISSUE / 





Exceptional Children 





(Continued from page 23) 


to the district and administered 
72 individual tests to 33 chil- 
dren, who had scored low on the 
previous group tests. As a re. 
sult, 31 children were recom. 
mended for special education in 
this district. This number would 
make up two classroom units. 
Upon the superintendent’s re- 
quest, a member of the Division 
again returned to the district 
and spent 30 minutes with each 
teacher, discussing the test re- 
sults and possible educational ad- 
justments for each child. 


The Kentucky Society for 
Crippled Children has made 
available a small grant to the 
Department of Education for the 
purchase of special equipment to 
be used by handicapped children. 
Large-type books, typewriters 
and desk hearing aids have been 
purchased from this fund and 
loaned to local school districts. 


Because of the shortage of 
teachers trained in special edu- 
cation methods, the Kentucky So- 
ciety for Crippled Children has 
been awarding scholarships to 
teachers interested in working 
with handicapped children. 


Any local school district that 
desires an educational study pro}- 
ect should contact the Division 
of Education for Exceptional 
Children. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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vc cthy TEACHERS 


ing HIGH PAY - ALL YEAR SEE WHY... 


h ory, 
: T. A. offers high teaching pay in 
Tac. a rich commercial area offering high 


pals! paying summer work. FOR A YEAR GUARANTEE RESERVE’S SCHOOL CHILD ACCIDENT PLAN 


ROUND FUTURE 


Write or phone collect MEANS MORE TO YOU AND YOUR STUDENTS 














e; American Teachers Agency 
A Prt cog * Does your policy pay up to $2,500.00, including 
J Wi 3: tie: tee. " Superior 1-6700 dental treatments caused by accidents? 

TIME TO ORDER... * Does your policy pay all bills without any deduct- 


ible amounts? 


Does your policy pay up to $2,500.00 without a 





' limiting schedule of benefits? 
ildren ‘ 
— * Does your policy provide for coverage in all athletic 
age 23) : contests, including tackle football? 
tered | , 
hil Compare these benefits before you buy any other insurance. Your 
ne the | "Write for FREE CATALOG. inquiry respectfully solicited. No obligation. 
Over 270 titles, there's one to fit your 
a re- text. 
econ GUARANTEE RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


on: ee yeNeie), | SCHOOL DIVISION 














its. ; PUBLISHING “CORP.° 1144 W. 14th Place Chicago 8, Illinois 
76 re- OKLAHOMA CITY ° CHATTANOOGA 
vision | 
istrict | 
each | For Teachers-- 


al SCHOOL IN CAMP 


| " ? ; , . 
WHERE: Camp Robinson in Breathitt County 
for | The camp is located 21 miles from Jackson, 21 miles from Hazard, 4 miles off Kentucky 15 


1 WHEN: First term — June 13 through June 29 — Second term — June 30 through July 16 
ae! COURSES OFFERED: 
| First TERM 

ont to | Residence credit: 
dren. P. E. 80, Recreational Leadership (3 hrs.) P. E. 181, Camping in Education (3 hrs.) 
riters Zoology 11, Nature Study (3 hrs.) 

been Extension credit: 

and Education 42, Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School (3 hrs. ) 

SECOND TERM 

cls. | Extension credit: ' 
e of \ P. E. 80, Recreational Leadership (3 hrs.) P. E. 181, Camping in Education (3 hrs.) 
ihe _ Geography Cl 12, Conservation of Natural Resources (3 hrs. ) 

oc Extension credit: 

y ‘id Education 172, The Teaching of Reading (3 hrs.) 

as 

: pf COST :Tuition for one term: $16.50 for 3 semester hours credit 

rae, A Tuition for two terms: $32.50 for 6 semester hours credit 
rking Room and board, if the student lives in camp, will be $55 per person for each three-week session. 

j Commuters will not pay a room and board fee, but a small camp fee will be charged to pay for 

that | incidental expenses. 

pro}: For application forms and further information write to: Dean, College 

ahem | of Adult and Extension Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


ional University of Kentucky 
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—One of the residence halls for UK women 


Yours for a satisfying summer... 


SEMINAR IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS (Education 132a, b. and Sociology C132a, b. 3 
credits). Topic: Desegregation. June 13-July 2. 


WORKSHOP IN MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN EDUCATION (Education 241a). 
June 13-July 8. 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS (Education 175g). 


Education of handicapped chil- 
dren. July 11-30. 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION (Education C1750). Workshop in modern educational problems. 
June 13-24. 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION. Workshop in adult education. Carries both graduate and under- 


graduate credit. July 18-August 5. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION (Education 264). Modern trends. 


A FULL COURSE OF STUDY IN BOTH 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE WORK 


COMPLETE SOCIAL ACTIVITIES PROGRAM—Folk dancing, outdoor movies, swimming. 


summer opera. concerts, golf, tennis, riding, hiking. picnicking, tours to historic sites. 


For additional information, write to 


SUMMER SESSION CO-ORDINATOR OR REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 











